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See for 


Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Also recommended films for discrimi- 
nating moviegoers. (Only recent pic- 
tures now or soon to be in general re- 
lease are included.) 


ON THE BOARDS 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 
in its fourth year, this comedy of home life 
in the eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 10, 
1941) homicide becomes side-splitting farce 
in Joseph O. Kesselring’s mad tale of 
wholesale murder. (Lindsay and Crouse) 


SONS O’ FUN (Dee. 1, 1941) high jinks on 
stage and off, with Raoul Péne Du Bois 
for decor, Robert Alton for the dances. 
(Shuberts) 


ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5, 1941) shudders 
and good acting in Patrick Hamilton’s 
‘Victorian thriller’. (Shepard Traube) 


STAR AND GARTER (June 24, 1942) 
flashing revue including pretty girls and 
Professor Lamberti. (Michael Todd) 


JANIE (Sept. zo) a bright young thing 
throws a party, enthusiastically attended 
by the boys in khaki. Script by Bentham 
and Williams. (Brock Pemberton) 


ROSALINDA (Oct. 28) Die Fledermaus done 
into English for a merry operetta evening. 
(Lodewick Vroom for The New Opera Co.) 


THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH (Nov. 18) 
Thornton Wilder’s beguiling cosmic fool- 
eries with Miriam Hopkins, Conrad Nagel 
and Viola Frayne. (Michael Myerberg) 


THE DOUGHGIRLS (Dec. 30) farcical do- 
ings in a crowded Washington hotel engi- 
neered by George S. Kaufman, director 
of the Joseph Fields script. (Max Gordon) 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS (Jan. 7) 
Ethel Merman in top form, in a thor- 
oughly delightful Cole Porter musical to a 
Field script. (Michael Todd) 


HARRIET (Mar. 17) Helen Hayes as the 
authoress of Uncle Tom's Cabin in the 
Ryerson-Clements Civil War biography 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Resumed Aug. 
2 after 5 weeks’ vacation. (Gilbert Miller) 


KISS AND TELL (Mar. 17) a rollicking 
adolescent farce by F. Hugh Herbert in 
the fast-moving Abbott manner. (George 
Abbott) 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31) sunniest of musi- 
cals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with 
music by Richard Rodgers, Agnes de 
Mille’s enchanting dances, Lemuel Ayers’ 
vivid decor. (Theatre Guild) 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (April 1) tradi- 
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tional glittery show featuring feminine 
pulchritude and Milton Berle. (Shuberts 
— Bloomingdale — Walters) 
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TOMORROW THE WORLD (April yy 
the problem of a Nazi-educated child mag 
into a vigorous play by James Gow ap; 
Arnaud d’Usseau. (Theron Bamberger) § 


THREE'S A FAMILY (May 5) by Phos}, 
and Henry Ephron. Staged by Mr. E } 
with Stewart Chaney set. (John Golden 


THE STUDENT PRINCE (June 8) revival 
of the Sigmund Romberg operetta with 
Everett Marshall and Ann Pennington 
(Shuberts) 


EARLY TO BED (June 17) musical com. 
edy by George Marion, Jr., and Thoma 
(Fats) Waller, headed by Muriel Angely: 
and Richard Kollmar. Miles White cs. 
tumes, Robert Alton dances. (Richay; 
Kollmar) 


STARS ON ICE, SECOND EDITION 
(June 24) with Freddie Trenkler and Caro} 
Lynne. Staging and choreography by 
Catherine Littlefield. (Sonja Henie anj 
Arthur Wirtz) ’ 


THE VAGABOND KING (June 29) re. 
vival of the Rudolf Friml operetta, with 
John Brownlee as Villon. Decor by Ray. 
mond Sovey and James Reynolds. Staged 
by George Ermoloff. (Russell Janney) 


TRY AND GET IT (Aug. 2) a comedy by 
Sheldon Davis staged by Frank Merlini 
(A. H. Woods) 


THE ARMY PLAY BY PLAY (Aug. 2) twe 
weeks engagement for the five prize 
winning short plays written, acted an¢ 


directed by soldiers. Sponsors: Secon¢ 


Service Command and John Golden. 


THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS (A ug. 3) by) 
Martin Vale. Cast includes Elisabet) 
Bergner and Victor Jory. Scenery, Fred. 
erick Fox; staging, Reginald Denham? 
(Robert Reud and Paul Czinner) 


THE MERRY WIDOW (Aug. 4) modern-| 
ized revival of the Franz Lehar operetta 
with Jan Kiepura and Marta Eggerth. 
Sets by Howard Bay; Robert Stolz, con- 
ductor; Felix Bretano, director; dances 
by George Balanchine. (Yolanda Men- 
Irion for New Opera Company) 


RUN, LITTLE CHILLUN (Aug. 112) re 
vival of the Hall Johnson-Clarence Muse 
Negro folk play with music. Staged by 
Clarence Muse with sets by Perry Wat- 
kins, choreography by Felicia Sorel. (Lew 
Cooper, George Jessel and Myer Davis) 


BALIEFF’S CHAUVE-SOURIS 1943 (Aug. 
12) up-to-date version of the famous Rus- 
sian revue. Cast headed by Dania Krup- 
ska. Decor by Sergei Soudeikine; produc- 
tion director, Michel Michon. (Leon 
Greanin) 


CLOSED 


BOY MEETS GIRL (June 22-—July 3) 

JUNIOR Miss (Nov. 18, 1941-July 24, 1943) | 
DARK EYES (Jan. 14—July 31) | 
THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS (June I6-| 


Aug. 7) 


LOOKING FORWARD 


PORGY AND BESS, return engagement 0! 
the Heyward-Gershwin folk opera, with 
Todd and Etta Moten. Alexander Smal- 
lens, conductor. (Cheryl Crawford) 


A NEW LIFE, by Elmer Rice. Betty Field 
heads the cast. Staged by the author, with 
Howard Bay scenery. (Playwrights Com 
pany) 

OTHELLO, starring Paul Robeson, with 
José Ferrer and Uta Hagen. Margaret 
Webster will play Emilia and direct. R 
Edmond Jones’ sets. (Theatre Guild) 
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“NEWEST SURE-FIRE HIT" 
World Telegram 
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ON THE SCREEN 
ACTION IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC, 


and plenty of it in this epic of the U. S. 
Merchant Marine, starring Humphrey 
Bogart and directed by Lloyd Bacon. 


(IVarners) 


MISSION TO MOSCOW, Ambassador Jo- 
seph E. Davies’ book reenacted on film 
A pioneering effort on the American screen 
to promote understanding of our Soviet 
ally. Walter Huston plays the Ambassa- 
dor. (ll aurners) 


PHE MOON IS DOWN, film version of the | 


Steinbeck novel, made by Nunnally John- 
producer and scriptwriter, and 
Irving Pichel as director. Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke the excellent Colonel 
(1 wentieth Century-Fox) 


son as 


is Lanser. 


THE MORE THE MERRIER, gay comedy 
of wartime Washington, directed by 


George Stevens with Jean Arthur, Joel 
MeCrea and Charles Coburn. (Columbia) 


THE OX-BOW INCIDENT, faithful tran- 
scription of Walter Van Tilburg Clark's 
polemic against Ivnching. Produced and 
scripted by Lamar Trotti and directed 
by William Wellman with high integrity. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 


| THE RUSSIAN STORY, made up by Jo 


seph Burstyn of clips from the great 
Russian historical films with a commen 
tary by Ted Strauss. (1rtkino) 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN, Sol Lesser’s 
touching tale of this famous institution 
peopled with countless stars of stage and 
screen. (United Artists) 


PHIS LAND IS MINE, a potent anti-Nazi 
film, the first product of a notable new 
team Dudley Nichols, producer and 
scriptwriter, and Jean Renoir, director. 


With Charles Laughton. (RKO) 


| FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS, techni- 


color version of the Hemingway novel 
with a Dudley Nichols script and Sam 
Wood as producer-director. Gary Cooper, 
Ingrid Bergman, Katina Paxinou, Akim 
lamiroff head an excellent cast. (Para 
mount) 


Recommended on earlier lists: 


AIR FORCE (Warners) 


| CASABLANCA (Warners) 


DESERT VICTORY (7 wentieth Century-Fox) 


| IN WHICH WE SERVE (United Artists) 


SALUDOS AMIGOS (RAO) 

THE HUMAN COMEDY (MGM) 

THE NEXT OF KIN ( L/niversal 
YANKEE DOODLE DANDY (Warners) 
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“The funniest play in the history 
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‘I have rarely laughed so hard or 
so nearly continuously. This is a 
George Abbott production of the 
best in tempo and timing and all 
the other desirabilities that label 
carries.”' Burton Rascoe, World- Tel 
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PRELUDE TO WAR 


Arthur Szyk, Czechoslovakian artist and cartoonist, drew this sketch of three 
well-known international gangsters immediately after seeing Prelude to Var, 
the film made by Frank Capra and the U. S. Army Signal Corps for the 
armed forces and recently released for civilian distribution. 











Theatre Arts 


SEPTEMBER 


1943 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


PLAYS FOR SOLDIERS TO 
PERFORM—DOING DRAM4A’S 
IMMEDIATE FOB 


INCE THEATRE ARTS devoted its 
March issue to a survey of ‘Enter- 
tainment for the Armed Forces’, this 
office has found itself a sort of unofficial 
clearing house of information and advice 
on theatre subjects for men in service. 
We like the job. 

The question we are most often asked 
is ‘where, with a minimum of red tape 
and expense, can we get good playable 
material for production by soldiers in our 
camp theatre (or barracks, or dayroom 
or outdoor space)?’ This issue is our an- 
swer. It contains five short scripts that 
may be performed by members of the 
armed forces (and them only) royalty- 
free and with no special clearance neces- 
sary. No organization, amateur or pro- 
fessional, outside the armed forces may 
use them without permission of the copy- 
right owners. 

The editors are grateful to the authors 
for releasing their scripts in this way. 
They are also indebted to the Writers’ 
War Board and Mrs. Dorothy Rogers for 
making Dream On, Soldier and God and 
Texas available; to the Special Service 
Office of the Second Service Command 








THE theatres of World War I and II 
greet each other in Dave Breger’s 
drawing above (from Morale Min- 
utes) and on this month’s cover, 
where Sergeant Ruby (George Math- 
ews) of The Eve of St. Mark takes his 
place beside Captain Flagg (Louis 
Wolheim) of What Price Glory? 


ON Broadway, summer hopes and 
fall realities are not always one and 
the same thing, but here are a few 
items to make the mouth water: a 
1943 version of Chauve-Souris, a re- 
vival of Run, Little Chillun and a 
return engagement of Porgy and 
Bess — all promised before Septem- 
ber 1; the Margaret Webster pro- 
duction of Othello with Paul Robe- 
son; Katharine Cornell in a new 
play; Canada Lee in a play directed 
by Norman Corwin; for the Play- 
wrights’ a new Elmer Rice drama. 


13 
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THEATRE ARTS 


THE ARMY’S first show business 
‘clinic’, put on in June for 155 en- 
listed men, officers and WACS 
responsible for fostering soldier shows 
and entertainment in the training 
camps of the Second Service Com- 
mand (New York, New Jersey and 
Delaware), spent three entire days 
showing what to do and how to do 
it. Demonstrations ranged from 
staging plays to how to make and 
play a ukelele. Along with all this 
went a batch of material — comedy 
skits, blackouts, quizzes, plays, songs, 
production numbers, etc. — ready 
for immediate production. This ma- 
terial is to be augmented biweekly 
by the Command’s Special Service 
Branch, Lt. Col. William R. Bolton, 
director, which sponsored the clinic. 


e 
ONE of the useful suggestions to 
come out of the National Wartime 
Conference last spring was Norman 
Corwin’s proposal (read by House 
Jameson) for a Radio Academy of 
Arts and Sciences which would, 
among other functions, broadcast 
the best of any given week’s radio 
shows on all networks during one 
hour each week. ‘I need do no more’, 
said Mr. Corwin, ‘than suggest 
what sort of incentive this would 
supply to every writer, actor, com- 
poser and director.’ Such an acad- 
emy might undertake to commission 
thoughtful radio criticism, set up a 
permanent library of all meritorious 
programs and undertake the teach- 
ing and training of younger men and 
women in the field. 

& 
THE New York Public Library’s 
Theatre Collection is the fortunate 
recipient of The Players’ Club collec- 
tion of theatre memorabilia — pho- 
tographs, paintings, plays, playbills, 
criticism, memoirs — which make a 
telling history of our stage and its 
actors dating back to 1889 when the 
Club was founded by Edwin Booth. 


514 


and John Golden for co-sponsoring the 
soldier-play contest which elicited Mai/ 
Call (second prize winner in the contest) ; 
to Lt. Michael Wardell for his general 
helpfulness with this issue. 


T HAS become a truism that the great 
plays about a war are written after 
the war is done, when the heat generated 
by the bitter business of destruction has 
cooled down and emotion is recollected 
in tranquillity. But it should also go 
without saying that great events, even 
while they are unrolling, bring their 
own opportunities for creation. ‘Rec- 
ommended Book Lists’ blossom with 
simple reporting gems such as William 
L. White’s They Were Expendable or 
John Hersey’s Into the Valley, and mas- 
terworks of special pleading like Wendell 
Willkie’s One World. The films answer 
the call of the times with Wake Island, 
Air Force, Desert Victory and so forth. 
The radio — with its immediacy and its 
enormous audience range — comes into 
its own in times of crisis, not only with 
news reports and commentators but with 
such excellent dramatic writing as vari- 
ous authors contributed to Norman 
Corwin’s series This Is War! and Ranald 
MacDougall’s The Man Behind the Gun. 

The five short plays in this issue speak 
eloquently for the job that theatre can 
do even in the midst of sturm und drang. 
With the exception of Ranald Mac- 
Dougall’s radio script, they were all 
written for the express purpose of soldier 
production. They are functional play- 
writing, with the interests of pure art 
playing a secondary role. But they need 
no defense. They do their job well. 
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Mail Call’ 


LT. RALPH NELSON 


(Scene: A tent, somewhere in the Theatre of Op- 
erations. Note: this may be changed to a corner of 
a barracks, hut or any place where men are quartered. 
Uniforms worn in the play are also optional, summer 
or winter issue — whatever is ordered on your post. 
The only door is up rightstage. There is a bed down- 
stage of this, along the wall, and three others against 
the upstage wall. Uniforms and barracks bags are 
hung in inspection order, and the beds are neatly made. 
On the walls are tacked numerous Petty drawings, 
Varga girls, photos of sweethearts and mothers, snaps 
of family groups. A tattered photo of Hitler serves 
for a dartboard on the door. Centre stage is a crude, 
makeshift table and two or three chairs dot the room. 
Occasionally throughout the play the drone of airplanes 
is heard. 

At rise the stage is empty. Off stage 1s heard the shuf- 

fle of marching men.) 
voiceE.(offstage) Company — halt! (The marching 
stops.) First sergeant, dismiss the company. 
IST SERGEANT. (offstage) Mail call immediately 
after this formation. One man from each tent will 
pick up mail. One man only. Inspection — arms! 
(Cadence of bolts opening is heard.) Order — Arms. 
(The bolts are shoved home and triggers clicked.) Com- 
pany dismissed. 

(There is an instantaneous scramble offstage. 
Cheers and shouts of ‘mail call’ are heard. The 
door up right opens, and four soldiers pile in. They 
carry full field packs and rifles, which they discard 
immediately against the walls or by their respective 
beds. They are: JOHNSON, a hefty Oklahoman, 
‘SPIDER’ EDWARDS, @ spindly boy from Alabama, 
ABE MEITELBAUM, @ wiry litte New York Few, and 
MINNICK, representing New ‘Fersey.) 

MEITELBAUM. Yahoo! Mail call! 

SPIDER. (at door) Corporal, y’all need any help — 
feel free to call on my superior services. 

joHNson. Bring me pink ones an’ purple ones, 
full o’ lipstick. 

*Copyright 1943 





SPIDER. Yeah, man. 

MINNICK. Never mind the bills — just the billet 
doux. 

MEITELBAUM. Billay what? 

SPIDER. Just think of all those lonely I’il gals back 
in the States, pinin’ away for their !’il Spider. (He 
lunges on his bed, hugs his pillow.) Oh, honey, ah’m 
a hawg ’bout y’all. 

MINNICK. Is that your line? 

JOHNSON. All o’ your wimmen is out with the 4F 
men. 

MINNICK. And never knowing the difference. 
SPIDER. Mail — come to pappa. 

MEITELBAUM. ‘Neither snow — nor rain — nor 
sleet — nor dark of night can stay these couriers 
from the swift completion of their appointed rounds.’ 
jounson. What you been readin’, Shorty? 
MINNICK. Aw, that’s on the Post Office in New 
York. 

MEITELBAUM. Thirty-Fourt’ Street ’n’ Eight’ Ave- 
nue. I used to pass there goin’ to work every day. 
MINNICK. What would you give to be there right 
now, huh? 

MEITELBAUM. Right now I’d be eatin’ in the Auto- 
mat. Virginia hom. Mmm — mmm! 

SPIDER. Ah bet you were a goldbrick then, too. 
MEITELBAUM. No kiddin’, I worked. Hey, Minnick, 
d’ja ever go through the clothin’ district around 
Thirty-Eight’ Street? 

MINNICK. Sure. Lots of times. 

MEITELBAUM. | used to push one of the dress wagons. 
Boy — sometimes we'd tie up traffic for blocks. 
MINNICK. How come you didn’t get in the Tank 
Corps? 

MEITELBAUM. Abe Meitelbaum and Son. Me — I 
was the son. But my father fired me. 

SPIDER. What for? 

MEITELBAUM. Aw, I joined the union. I led a walk- 
out strike. Him — a Russian — he couldn’t stand 
bein’ called a Capitalist. He wants me back, after 
the war, though. 
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SPIDER. Don’t tell me you’re going back to be a 
civilian! (Sings through the conversation, to the tune 
of ‘ohn Brown’s Body’.) 
‘Oh, when the war is over we will all enlist again. 
When the war is over we will all enlist again. 
When the war is over we will all enlist again. 
We will, like hell, we will.’ 
jounson. Wish Luth would hurry up with that mail. 
MEITELBAUM. I wonder how it got troo. 
MINNICK. The navy mustn’t have run into that 
enemy fleet. 
jounson. Didn’t I tell you? I sank ’em all. 
MEITELBAUM. Yeah. 
MINNICK. Boy, I never figgered combat would be 
like that. 
JOHNSON. Pretty fast for a while, huh? 
MEITELBAUM. An’ other times you’d think nothin’ 
wuz gonna happen again — never. Gee, it wuz 
quiet. 
SPIDER. Guess we’ve had what the writers call ‘ 
baptism of fire’. 
MEITELBAUM. Who wants to be baptized? (He sits 
on bed down right, which has been empty till now.) 
joHNsON. Hey! (He points to Meitelbaum, sitting 
on bed. MEITELBAUM rises from bed, moves away 
gingerly.) 
MEITELBAUM. Gee. I forgot. 
jounson. (from door) Hey, Corporal, git the lead 
outen your pants. 
sPpIDER. Watch out. The old man don’t like corporals 
to be talked to like that. 
jounson. Are you kiddin’? I kin afford to. I owe 
the corporal ten bucks. He’s got to be nice to me. 
sPIDER. Yeah. Nice with extra guard duty or some- 
thin’. 
jounson. He’s takin’ extra special care of me till 
pay-day. 
MINNICK. Yeah? MacKinlay owed him five. 
spIDER. He sure took extra special care of him. 
MEITELBAUM. Yeah. 
minNICK. What’ll we do with MacKinlay’s stuff? 
jounson. That ain’t our lookout. 
MEITELBAUM. No. 
spIDER. He deserved it. 
JOHNSON. Sure he did. 
MINNICK. He did a hell of a thing — 
MEITELBAUM. Yeah. 

(The door opens and .ucKanoo enters. He 1s tall, 
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slim — from Tennessee.) 
LUCKADOO. Hey, fellows. 





JOHNSON. (uncordially) What do you want? L 
LucKADOO. I’m movin’ in. Just came on a recon. 4 
naissance. Je 
SPIDER. That’s your corner. (Indicates down righty ™ 
corner.) Jc 
Luckapoo. What about all this stuff? A 
JOHNSON. You move it. SI 
LuckADoo. Who’ll give me a hand? (There is mm 
reply. He makes a definite attempt to be friendly) ™ 
Hey, look at the souvenir I got. , H 
MEITELBAUM. What is it? Lt 
LucKADOOo. One of those handbills they threw 5S? 
out of the plane the other day. MI 
SPIDER. It’s in English. LU 
LUCKADOO. Yeah. Read it. MI 
spIDER. ‘Lay down your arms. The German peo-| 1U 
ple have no quarrel with the American soldier, Jo 
Why should you fight for the British Empire? J 
This war was started by President Roosevelt and ™# 
the Jews—’ LU 
MEITELBAUM. Stop! That’s all Ineed.So—TIstarted  __ 
the war. Me — Abe Meitelbaum — I’m responsible. 4? 
Oy, is dus a leben! That shicksa — Hitler — (He ; 
takes paper, tears it.) } Lu 
Luckapoo. Hey! I want that. the 
(The door opens and CORPORAL LUTH enters with M® 
letters, newspapers and packages.) - 
LUTH. Come and get it. oy 
MINNICK. I hear you calling. alw 
MEITELBAUM. Look! It’s real. f LU1 
jounson. Mail call! _ 
SPIDER. The postman always rings twice. _ 
MEITELBAUM. Good old Jim Farley. os 
LUCKADOO. He’s not Postmaster any more. aie 
MEITELBAUM. Why not? Ain’t Roosevelt President °° 
yet? ) MEI 
LUTH. (at table) Edwards — ma) 
SPIDER. That’s me. (Gets a carton of cigarettes wha 
wrapped up.) _ 
LUTH. Johnson — sas 
jounson. Yo! (He receives the same.) ‘From the La-  J°#} 
dies Aid Society, First Baptist Church, Enid, Okla- | Mor 
homa.’ Well, my mother always told me churchgoin’ My 
would reap s«,-— bless the little ladies’ hearts. 4U™ 
LuTH. MacKinlay. (There is silence.) Hey, shorty, ba 
MIN} 


put it on his bed. 
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MEITELBAUM. On his bed? 

tuTH. On his bed. (MEITELBAUM puts package on 
down-right bed.) Johnson. 

JOHNSON. Me again. 

MINNICK. Hey, you got a priority? 

JOHNSON. (receiving newspapers) The Enid Daily 
Astonisher. Tomorrow’s news today. 

sPIDER. How about the letters? 

LuTH. Minnick — 

MINNICK. Bingo. (Gets three letters, sits on chair.) 
Hot dog! 

LuTH. Luth — (He pockets his own.) Edwards — 
sPIDER. Give it here. 

MEITELBAUM. It’s a bonanza. 

LuTH. Meitelbaum. 

MEITELBAUM. Only one? 

LuTH. MacKin — (Puts several letters in his pocket.) 
Johnson — 

JOHNSON. (receiving several) Oh, ladies, you shouldn’t! 
MEITELBAUM. No more for me? 

LuTH. That’s the bunch. 

(LUTH crosses to his own bed up right to read. 
Unobtrusively he drops MacKinlay’s letters on Mac- 
Kinlay’s bed.) 

LuCKADOO. Let’s see the papers. (JOHNSON /osses 
them to him.) 

MEITELBAUM. How come I don’t get more letters? 
LuckaDoo. Maybe you ought to answer more. 
sPIDER. That’s the trouble with gettin’ mail. They 
always expect an answer. 

LuTH. They don’t know it’s hard sometimes to 
write a letter from a foxhole. Hell, mail is just 
another way of spelling morale. 

LucKADOo. I| can’t find anything to write about. 
SPIDER. Don’t tell me you know somebody to write 
to. 

MEITELBAUM. I shouldn’t have started out so big, 
maybe. When I got drafted I wrote everybody 
what a hero I was. Now I’ve seen action, but I 
can’t beat what I already wrote. 

SPIDER. Tell ’em over again. They love it. 

JOHNSON. (sniffing letters) Ah — perfume. (another) 
More perfume. (another — Looks at it in disgust.) 
My father must be fertilizin’ agin. 

LUTH. Well, what do you know? The State of New 
York wants my income tax for nineteen-forty. 
MINNICK. Well, now. Ain’t that tough! 

SPIDER. Tell em to see the chaplain. 


MAIL CALL 


LuTH. Mr. Luckadoo, would you file this under 
the ‘Please Remits’? 

LUCKADOO. How do you spell ‘please’? I’ve been 
in the army too long. (Drops it in waste basket.) 
SPIDER. (jumping up) Hey! 

MINNICK. What’s the matter? 

SPIDER. Guess what! 

LucKADOoo. What? 

SPIDER. I’m gonna be drafted! ‘You will report 
to Local Board #17, Birmingham, Alabama, within 
ten days, or be prosecuted to the full extent of the 
law. This is your last notice.’ 

MEITELBAUM. They can’t draft you. You’re in an 
essential industry. 

SPIDER. This is dated three weeks ago. Look! I’m 
a public enemy! 

jounson. Bang — Bang. You’re dead. 

SPIDER. (feigning being shot) Crime don’t pay. 
MEITELBAUM. (quoting from his letter) My father 
says he don’t put cuffs on trousers no more. 
jounson. Hey! They’re draftin’ my brother. 
SPIDER. Shut the door. It’s catching. 

LUCKADOO. ‘He’s in the army now.’ 

JOHNSON. But he’s just a kid. Ain’t no more than 
seventeen — or eighteen maybe. 

LucKADOO. Haven’t you heard? They’re drafting 
everybody over eighteen. 

MEITELBAUM. Yeah? Since when? 

JOHNSON. Ain’t we enough? 

MINNICK. Don’t you read? I saw it in your paper. 
jounson. Naw — I only read the funnies. 
LUCKADOO. You can read them in any paper. 
jounson. I know. But they look — friendlier in your 
home town paper. Gee — he’s just a kid. 
MEITELBAUM. Look at him — an old man already. 
He’s twenty-two. 

Jounson. But he’s too young. Why — he’s my kid 
brother. I don’t want him in the army — pickin’ up 
crazy habits — meetin’ all kinds of guys. 

MINNICK. How do you like that? We’re not good 
enough. 

joHNson. You know what I mean. 

MINNICK. Say, remember that girl I told you about 
— the one I met when I went out to Montana last 
summer. She wrote me again. Listen. ‘It’s lone- 
some in town without you. We can’t go any place 
on account of gas rationing.’ 

SPIDER. What are they rationing gas for? I thought 
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we had plenty. 

MEITELBAUM. Ain’t you heard? It’s the only way 
Roosevelt can keep Eleanor home. 

MINNICK. She was an awfully nice girl. I’d like to see 
her again. ‘Last night I went out to ‘“‘our spot” 
that you discovered —’ 

SPIDER. ‘Our Spot’. Get that! 

MINNICK. (still reading) ‘It was nice there — with 
the moon shining, and no sound but the wolves 
howling, and I thought about you.’ 

MEITELBAUM. I don’t blame her. (sPIDER imitates 
a wolf call.) 

MINNICK. Aw, you can’t read anything serious to 
you fellows. She was a nice girl. 

LUTH. Sure, kid. 

MINNICK. She had long, brown hair, and it used 
to shine in the wind when she rode. 

LuTH. Got her picture? 

MINNICK. No. I was afraid to ask her for one. 
LuTH. Go ahead and ask her. Women like that. 
MINNICK. Yeah? 

LuTH. Hey — what about some food? 

SPIDER. Yeah. Who got packages? 

MINNICK. You got a package. 

SPIDER. Smokes. 

jounson. What’s the matter? Don’t they send 
food any more? 

MEITELBAUM. He got a package. (Points to Mac- 
Kinlay’s bed.) 

JoHNSON. Yeah. (The others sit up.) 

LUCKADOO, You can’t open his package. 

jouNnson. Why not? 

LucKADOO. Well — it doesn’t seem right. 

jounson. Why not? 

SPIDER. He don’t want it. 

MINNICK. No. 

jounson. What would he want it for? 

LUCKADOO. Yeah, but — 

SPIDER. I’m hungry. 

MEITELBAUM. So’m I. 

jounson. What do you say, Corporal? 

LUTH. Well, I don’t know. 

MEITELBAUM. He’d never miss it. 

MINNICK. No. 

sPIDER. He’d offer it to us if he was here. 
JOHNSON. Sure he would. 

MEITELBAUM. He always did. 

LUTH. His mother always made brownies. 
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JOHNSON. Yeah. 

MINNICK. Good, too. 

Luckapoo. Maybe it’s not food? (LuTH picks up 
package — shakes it.) 

SPIDER. Sounds like food. 

LuCKADOO. It’s not right. 

jyounson. Who says so? 

LUCKADOO. I say so. 

MINNICK. What about it, Corporal? 

LuTH. I don’t know. 

SPIDER. He wouldn’t mind. I know he wouldn’t. 
LUTH. It’s not as if we were tampering with the mails, 
Luckapboo. I don’t think — 

jounson. We always shared and shared alike, 
didn’t we? 

MINNICK. Yeah. 

SPIDER. We were buddies. 

LuTH. That’s right. 

LucKAboo. We shouldn’t. They’re his. 

joHNsoNn. Who’s we? 

spIDER. Us. Not you. 

LuTH. We'll take a vote. 

MEITELBAUM. That’s the democratic way. 
MINNICK. Yeah. Let’s vote. 

LuTH. Okay, Luckadoo? 

LUCKADOO. Well — 


_— 


LuTH. All those in favor of opening MacKinlay’s | 


cookies, signify by saying, ‘Aye’. 

JOHNSON, SPIDER, MEITELBAUM, MINNICK. Aye. 
LUTH. All opposed? 

LuCKADOO. Me. 

LuTH. The ayes have it. 

MEITELBAUM. Food! 

spIDER. What about his letters? 

LuTH. I’ll take care of those. (Starts to throw them 
on his bed.) There’s three of them in the same 
handwriting. 

JOHNSON. Probably his wife. 

LuTH. Oh. (Takes up package.) Now. (There 1s an 
awkward silence.) 

MEITELBAUM. Gee — it seems funny, MacKinlay not 
bein’ here. 

LucKapoo. If you ask me, I’d leave it alone. 
sPIDER. Nobody’s askin’ you. 

LUCKADOO. I want no part of it. 

jounson. Don’t worry. 

LUCKADOO. It’s his, ain’t it? 

SPIDER. You want to take it to him? 
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LtucKAbDoo. Well, I wouldn’t eat it. 

sPIDER. Look out I don’t shove it down your throat. 
LuCKADOO. Yeah? 

SPIDER. Yeah. 

LUCKADOO. Just try it and you’ll see. You'll see. 
sPIDER. Why, you — 

LUTH. (intervening) Wait a minute. Get back, Spi- 
der. 

sPIDER. I’m not lettin’ him get away with nothin’. 
LucKADoo. I haven’t seen you do anything yet. 
sPIDER. No? 

LuTH. Hold your horses, you guys. Luckadoo, 
you don’t want any? 

LucKADOO. No. 

LuTH. Okay. Scram. 

MINNICK. Don’t spoil the party. 

LuCKADOO. Party? On that? 

jounson. It belongs to our buddy, don’t it? 
LuckADoo. Not for me. You guys can have it, 
but not for me. Bunch o’ ghouls, that’s what you 
are. (LUCKADOO exits.) 

SPIDER. The nerve of that character. 

MEITELBAUM. Oh, he’s all right. 

SPIDER. You stickin’ up for him? 

MEITELBAUM. No. I just said he was all right. 
joHnson. Settle down, you guys. What about it, 
Corp? 

LuTH. What about what? 

Jounson. Open it. Open it. 

LuTH. Yeah. Anybody got a knife? 

MINNICK. Here. 

(LUTH cuts the strings on the box on the table. All 
are gathered round. LtutH looks around, opens the 
flaps, takes out wrapping slowly. He removes a tin, 
opens it.) 

MEITELBAUM. Yeah. It’s brownies. 

Jounson. Hey, there’s a letter there. 

MINNICK. And a picture. 

SPIDER. Let’s see. (LUTH takes out family portrait.) 
MEITELBAUM. Gee — that’s a nice lookin’ family. 
SPIDER. That his sister? 

Jounson. Naw, that’s his wife. There’s her picture 
on the wall. 


| MINNICK. She’s cute. 


MEITELBAUM. His wife — gee. 

SPIDER. Let me see it. (He takes picture.) 
MINNICK. What about the letter? 

LuTH. I don’t know. Have one? 


MAIL CALL 


MINNICK. Yeah. (Takes one gingerly.) Thanks. 

sPIDER. This looks like my old man. 

LUTH. Johnson? 

jounson. Thanks. (Takes one. So do LuTH and 

MEITELBAUM.) 

jouHnson. Wonder what we ought to do? 

MINNICK. What can we do? 

MEITELBAUM. (eating) ’s good. 

SPIDER. Do you reckon they know? 

LuTH. The War Department sends telegrams. 

MEITELBAUM. Yeah. 

SPIDER. How do you know? 

MEITELBAUM. I seen it in the movies. 

MINNICK. Maybe we ought to write. You know — 

from his buddies. 

JOHNSON. Be kinda nice to drop them a line. 

SPIDER. What could we say? 

JOHNSON. (uneasily) Tell ’em he went easy-like. 

You know — quick. 

MEITELBAUM. Yeah — but — 

JOHNSON. (savagely) They don’t have to know, 

do they? 

MEITELBAUM. No — 

sPIDER. Who'll write it? (They look from one to the 

other.) 

JOHNSON. (fo LUTH) You’re the ranking man here. 

MEITELBAUM. Yeah — you got time and grade. 

LUTH. But I can’t write them. 

SPIDER. You’re the only one who paid an income 

tax. Ain’t he? 

MINNICK. Sure. You’ve got an education. 

jounson. I’d like — if anything happened to me, 

Id like for you to write a letter, Corporal. 

MINNICK. My mom’d sure like that, too. 

SPIDER. So would mine. 

MEITELBAUM. Gee — nobody here writes Yiddish. 
(They have retired to their separate beds and chairs, 

each with his own thoughts. sPIDER has the picture, 

and sits on MacKinlay’s bed, looking at it. LUTH re- 

mains at the table, removes letter, reads aloud.) 

LuTH. ‘To our dearest Charles: It is difficult for us 

to find a suitable present on this, your birthday. 

We fear loading you down with precious but cum- 

bersome gifts, for they would be a burden to a much- 

travelled soldier. And they would not be G.I., as 

you Say in your crisp army talk. (LuTH /ooks around 

the room, continues.) So we have gathered all those 

who love you most, your dear wife and family, and 
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have had the enclosed photo made for you to carry 
with you, that we may in small measure share 
your life, and you may see us and feel our love 
surrounding you. 

“Your wife looks lovely as ever, and the camera 
has caught brother’s impish expression. He is col- 
lecting scrap with the Boy Scouts now, and is 
terribly proud of his big brother in the army. Dad 
always looks mad when he has his picture taken, and 
I see not a few new gray hairs since you went away 
and left us with anxious hearts. Be brave, and be 
guided by our thoughts, which reach toward you 
constantly. Your mother.’ 

(There is complete silence in the tent. SPIDER is lying 
face down on Mac Kinlay’s bed.) 

LuTH. (still reading) ‘P.S. We want you to bring 
your buddies home with you one day. “Spider” — 
what a strange nickname; Johnson, the boy from 
Oklahoma, Ed Minnick and Mr. Meitelbaum. And 
we are all anxious to meet Corporal Luth, whom you 
admire so much. They all sound like fine young men.’ 

(After a moment JOHNSON rises, comes slowly to the 
table, takes a brownie, eats it silently.) 

MEITELBAUM. Nobody ever called me Mister before. 
Let’s see that picture again. (He crosses to SPIDER.) 
Hey, Spider! Gee — he’s crying. (He takes the picture 
to the table. The others, excepting SPIDER, gather round 
again and look at it silently. LUTH sits down, takes pen 
and paper.) 

MINNICK. What you goin’ to do, Corporal? 
MEITELBAUM. You gonna write them and tell them? 
LUTH. (grimly) Yep. 

MINNICK. You're not going to tell them — 
jounson. Shut up. Let him write. 

(The door opens and LUCKADOO enters, carrying his 
barracks bag. He goes to the down-right corner, drops 
it by the empty bed. SPIDER sits up. They all glare at 
him. LUCKADOO, unheeding, starts tacking up his pic- 
tures. He starts to remove one of Mac Kinlay’s.) 
SPIDER. Leave that alone. 

Luckapoo. What’ll I do with them? 

SPIDER. Leave them alone. 

LucCKADOO. Okay, okay. The supply sergeant wants 
his bedding. (sp1pER rises.) Give me a hand, will 
you? (SPIDER walks away. LUCKADOO shrugs, opens 
his barracks bag, starts to remove clothing and hang it 
up. The others watch him silently.) 

jounson. How you doin’, Corporal? 
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LuTH. I want you all to sign this. 

JOHNSON. Sure. 

MEITELBAUM. Let’s see. (He takes the letter, reads 
aloud. They all listen, including LucKapoo.) ‘My 
dear Mrs. MacKinlay: No doubt the War Depart- 
ment has informed you of your son’s death, but we, 
who had the privilege to be his buddies, would like 
to add a word. 

‘The enemy attempted a bridgehead on our 
beaches. The assault was heavy, and we fell back 
to our secondary defenses. It was touch and go, 
but when the time came, your son was the first 
on his feet, the first to run, without waiting for 


orders. It was his initial run that unified the rest 


of us. 

‘A shell got him, but I was with him the moment 
he died. (MEITELBAUM /ooks at LUTH, continues.) He 
was smiling. He said, “I never thought I’d behave 
like that under fire. I ran without even thinking.” 
That may be so. But we saw him die, and he died 
bravely. One dies without thinking, but not without 
character. Sincerely, Corporal Harry Luth.’ Gee — 
that sounds like something out of a book. 

LUTH. Sign it. 

(MEITELBAUM Signs it, then SPIDER and JOHNSON.) | 

LUCKADOO. You going to send that? 

LuTH. What’s it to you? 

LucKApDoo. Why don’t you write the truth? 
JOHNSON. That is the truth. 

Luckapoo. Yeah, he ran. He ran the wrong way. 
jounson. I don’t see any medals on you. 

(MINNICK Signs.) 

LUCKADOO. At least I wasn’t a coward. 

SPIDER. (jumping up) Shut up. That’s the truth. 
Jounson. It’s written down like it happened, ain’t 
it? 

LuCKADOO. Well, sort of — 

SPIDER. (menacingly) It’s there in black and white. 
JOHNSON. (equally menacing) Just like it happened. 
LUCKADOO. Yeah. Sure. 

(LUTH hands LUCKADOO the pen. LUCKADOO looks 
about, then signs it. LUTH puts it in an envelope.) 
LuTH. I’m going to mail this now. Better get ready. 
Chow’s coming up. (He exits. JOHNSON goes to his 
bed, opens carton of cigarettes.) 
jyouNson. Hell! Chesterfields. 

SPIDER. I got Luckies. 

(They toss cartons at one another, swapping them.) | 
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MAIL CALL 


A scene from the Fort Hancock production of Lieutenant Ralph Nelson's 
Mail Call, presented as part of The drmy Play by Play, a special New York 
showing of the five prize plays 1 in the Enlisted Man’s Contest sponsored by 


John Golden in cooperation with the Special Service Branch of the Second 


Service Command. Left to right, the actors are Pvt. Joseph Ross Hertz, who 
also directed, Pvt. Charles Zimmerman, Pvt. Edward Kramer, Sgt. Thomas 
Smith and Pfc. Joseph Sucarato. 
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WHERE EER WE GO 


An all-army cast from Camp Wood in Pfc. John B. O’Dea’s Where Fer We 
Go, which won first prize in the soldier play contest sponsored by John 
Golden. Private O’ Dea’s play headed the bill of The Army Play by Play 
whose enthusiastic reception by an invited Broadway audience resulted in 
the promise of a return engagement. Besides Mai/ Call and Where EF’ er We 
Go, the prize ogy include First Cousins by Cpl. Kurt S. Kasznar, Button 
eur Lip by Pfc. Irving Gaynor Neiman and Pack Up Your Troubles by 
Pfc. Alfred D. Geto. All five are available to the armed forces at the Second 
Service Command headquarters, New York City. 
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MEITELBAUM. Gee, that was a pretty letter. 

minnick. MacKinlay sure was a mess when that 

shell got him. 

jounson. Any one of us mighta run like that. 

spIpER. If he’d stayed with us, he’d be alive now. 

joHNsoN. I was too scared to run. 

sPIDER. Me too. 

minnick. My legs was shaking so, I sat down. 

| Luckaboo. Just the same, Luth’s got a nerve writ- 

ing that letter. 

jounson. How do you mean? 

LucKADoo. He shot him, didn’t he? 

jounson. Shot who? 

} tuckapoo. MacKinlay, you dope. 

sPIDER. What you talkin’ about? 

LucKADOoO. You saw it happen. MacKinlay ran 

and the shell got him. He didn’t have a prayer, 

and the corporal put him out. You saw it. 

| jounson. I didn’t see nuthin’. 

sPIDER. Me, neither. Did you, Minnick? 

minnick. No. He died right after the shell got him. 
(They are all around LUCKADOO, come toward him 

slowly.) 

MEITELBAUM. Yeah. I remember. 








» jounson. Remember, Luckadoo? 


SPIDER. Sure you do. 
MINNICK. That’s just like it happened. Poor Mac- 





Kinlay. 


) jounsoN. Just like it happened. 


LuckaDboo. Yeah. Yeah. I remember. The shell 
got him. 

sPIDER. Poor MacKinlay. 

LucKADoo. Yeah. Poor MacKinlay. 

jounson. That’s good. I don’t like to see no latrine 
rumors get started. 

LUCKADOO. No. 

SPIDER. Have a brownie? 
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LucKADOO. Thanks. 

(Offstage the bugle blows mess call. There is an im- 
mediate scramble for mess kits in barracks bags.) 
MINNICK. Chow! 

JOHNSON. Come on, you chow-hounds! 

spIDER. Wonder what those slum-burners got for 
us this time? 

MEITELBAUM. Lochs and bagels, maybe. 
SPIDER. Steak, smothered with onions. 
jounson. With pie a la mode. 

LUCKADOO. (the eternal killjoy) Stew. I saw it. 
jounson. Ah, blow it out your barracks bag. 
its) 

MINNICK. Let’s go! (exits) 

SPIDER. ( fo LUCKADOO) I'll give you a hand with that 
after chow. 

(He and LUCKADOO exit. MEITELBAUM rushes back 
to table, grabs brownie, exits singing.) 

MEITELBAUM. ‘When the war is over, we will all 
enlist again! When the war is over —’ 

(He is offstage. The curtain descends, leaving the 
stage as we found it except for the box of brownies 
on the table and the letters scattered on the beds.) 
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God and Texas" 


ROBERT ARDREY 


(Scene: A shallow room. A narrow window is indi- 
cated. A crucifix hangs on the wall. There’s a cot, a 
chair, a table with a jug of water and a basin. At the 
table sits a young man named CALLAHAN. He holds a 
pencil poised over a sheet of paper. On the bed lies an 
officer named Bowle. He’s a rugged man, about forty, 
but he’s very sick. Bow1k lies with his head propped 
on a makeshift pillow, his folded coat. He wears only 
his underpants. He’s covered by a thin blanket. CALLA- 
HAN and the men we see later wear U. S. Army unt- 
forms, unless otherwise noted. It’s night. BOWIE 15s 
dictating a letter. Occasionally he coughs. As the cur- 
tain rises, BOWIE lies still, thinking. CALLAHAN plays 
with his pencil. It’s very still.) 

BowIE. My dear wife — 

(CALLAHAN writes. There’s a dull boom of cannon 
in the distance. They both look up, and BOWIE rises a 
little, propped on his elbow. There’s the slipping, slid- 
ing crash of a hit. sowie rubs his hot forehead slowly. 
CALLAHAN /inishes writing his phrase.) 

CALLAHAN. The doctor said you shouldn’t sit up, 
Colonel. 

(BowIE gives him a look and lies back. He starts to 
cough. CALLAHAN Just sits looking at his sheet of paper, 
playing with his pencil, waiting for BOWIE’s coughing 
fit to pass. He knows how sick Bowte is. Another dull 
boom in the distance. BOWIE stops coughing, CAL- 
LAHAN’S pencil is still. But this time neither looks up. 
They wait. No crash.) 

CALLAHAN. (contemptuously) Miss — some gunnery, 
eh sir? 

(BowlE gives him a glance and doesn’t smile. CALLA- 
HAN Jowers his eyes to his paper again. BOWIE Sighs.) 
Bowie. My dear wife— (CALLAHAN waits, pencil 
poised.) We’ve been here seven days. The main 
army’s to the north. We’re still hoping for rein- 
forcements — 

(CALLAHAN 1s writing rapidly. Bow1E holds his hot 

forehead. His words don’t come easily.) 
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BOWIE.(continuing) Don’t worry about us. You’ve| 
been married to me long enough to know I like a 
good fight. (CALLAHAN smiles as he writes. BowlE 
struggles for words.) Oh criminy, Callahan, I wasn’t! 
cut out for writing letters to my wife. 

CALLAHAN. Go on, Colonel. You’re doing fine. 
BOWIE. Start over. 

(CALLAHAN Shakes his head, throws aside his sheet 
of paper and takes another. The doctor enters. CAPTAIN | 
FOX 15 quiet, gentle, inwardly bitter at the predicament 
of the men he attends. He nods to Bowie as he enters, 
BOWIE just looks at him fixedly. rox feels his forehead 
and goes on to the table where he puts down his bat. 
tered, dusty satchel.) 

BOWIE. How am I? 

Fox. Fine, fine. 
BOWIE. (sharply) Don’t treat me like a schoolgirl 
(Fox smiles and shrugs.) How am I? : 
rox. You’ve got pneumonia. Your lungs are jammed.} 
You’re burning up with fever. You’ve got the| 
shakes. And you want to know how you are. (He 
goes to BOWIE’S side and takes his wrist.) You 
chances, Colonel, are just about the same as the 
rest of the garrison’s. 

(BOWIE looks up at him sharply. rox counts his 
pulse.) 

BOWIE. What do you mean by that? (The doctor just 
counts.) We’re surrounded, all right. We’re out- 
numbered, all right. Things aren’t hopeless. You've 
got no right to say it, Captain. 

Fox. (He drops Bowle’s wrist and returns to th 
table.) It’s about time somebody said something. 

(The cannon booms in the distance. They all freex. 
They wait. The slipping, sliding crash of a hit. The 
doctor starts hunting through his bag. BOWIE coughs 
chokingly. He lies back flat, Fox gets out a rag, wels 
it. CALLAHAN has been listening. He’s disturbed.| 
BOWIE stops his coughing, sighs.) 

BOWIE. My dear wife — (CALLAHAN Starts writing 
again.) Oh Lord, Captain, I can’t write letters. . .. 
(again dictating) My dear wife, Travis thinks we 
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asked Colonel Travis to take over command — 
just for a while. I’m all right though. It’s just a 
slight cold. (Fox returns to his bag, shakes some pills 
out of a bottle. Pours out some water into a tin cup. 
BOWIE is struggling for words, and CALLAHAN is 
catching up, writing rapidly.) There isn’t much to 
say. We’re fighting a delaying action. 

rox. What a love letter. 

BOWIE. (struggling) Headquarters wants us to hold 
on as long as we can. (Fox shakes his head deplor- 
ingly and hands sowie the pills and the cup of water. 
BowlE props himself up, still struggling.) Our commu- 
nications seem to be cut — 

rox. What a love letter. (Bow1E gives him a bitter 
look and downs his pills.) No grace, no passion, no 
sweet, sad sentiments. 

BowlE. Write it yourself! (He makes a face over the 
bitter pills and Fox laughs.) Go on! I’ve got one man 
writing down the words, I might as well have an- 
other one thinking them up! (He flops out flat.) 

rox. You mean that? You want me to write it? 
(BOWIE doesn’t answer. He just lies looking at the 
ceiling. The doctor rubs his hands and turns to CAL- 
LAHAN.) Well, Callahan, if you can stand it, I can. 
(CALLAHAN 15 looking from one to the other, not quite 
knowing whether to write or not. He takes another 
sheet of paper.) My own sweet wife, my dear one. 
BowlE. Oh, Lord. She’ll report me. She’ll say I’m 
drinking again. 

rox. Go on, Callahan. Write. (quietly) My own 
sweet wife, my dear one — (There’s the thunder of 
the distant cannon. CALLAHAN pauses. They wait, 
and the doctor’s face is sober, meditative. There’s the 
crash of a hit. CALLAHAN’S face gets grim. He goes on 
writing. Fox continues.) Helplessly I turn to you to- 
night. Why am I here? Why am J alone in the wil- 
derness? (BOWIE turns his head very slowly, staring 
at the doctor, and CALLAHAN glances up quickly and 
then goes on writing. The bitterness deepens in FOx’s 
tone.) My little garrison waits. The walls of my frag- 
ile fortress shudder. The enemy, four thousand 
strong, creeps through the brush. Headquarters, 
safe in the north, talks about reinforcements. I see 
no reinforcements. (BOWIE props himself up sud- 
denly on his elbow. He makes a gesture to stop the doc- 
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tor. Fox goes right on.) Why are we here? We wonder. 
In our hearts. We don’t say it out loud. (Bow1eE /ies 
back a little, still staring.) Perhaps, someday, I’ll see 
you. Once again I’ll hold you in my arms. And then 
again perhaps I won’t, and these few words are all 
we'll have. 

BOWIE.(/ow) Captain Fox? 

Fox. (He never stops.) In case that’s it, then my dar- 
ling, good-bye. My little garrison — my hundred-odd 
heroes — we neither fight nor retreat to fight again. 
We merely wait. (BOWIE /ies out flat, stares at the 
ceiling.) I lie here, stricken. I’m ill. Another com- 
mands. He tells me we’re surrounded. Perhaps we 
are, perhaps we’re not, perhaps he lies. (BowIE sits 
up abruptly.) Good-bye, my love, my wife. God and 
Texas! — Your obedient husband, James Bowie. 
(in a matter of fact tone) What’s the date, Callahan? 
CALLAHAN. (automatically, dazed by what he’s been 
writing) March first. 

Fox. Dated this day, March the first, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-six. San Antonio, Republic of Texas. 
(He looks up as the cannon booms. He waits for the 
crash. It comes.) The Alamo. (He turns to his bag, re- 
places the bottle of pills. BOWIE swings around on his 
cot, his naked feet on the floor.) 

BOWIE. Destroy that letter! (CALLAHAN crumples it.) 
Fox. Lie down, Colonel Bowie. (BowiE flings away 
the wet rag from his forehead, tries to rise, falls back.) 
Save your strength for the Mexicans. 

BOWIE. Dr. Fox, are we surrounded or aren’t we? 
(rox closes his bag, doesn’t answer.) Callahan! Tell 
Colonel Travis I’ll see him immediately. (cALLAHAN 
leaves.) You say Travis lied to me. 

Fox. (wearily) I didn’t. I said perhaps. 

BOWIE. Travis and I are in joint command. (Fox 
looks away.) He’s told me we’ve got no means of re- 
treat. He’s told me the Alamo’s encircled. 

rox. You haven’t been out of bed since the siege 
started. 

BOWIE. Sant’ Anna’s got four thousand men. If he 
hasn’t got the Alamo surrounded, why hasn’t he? 
Fox. I don’t know. 

BOWIE. Why would Travis lie to me? (Fox shakes his 
head.) What do you know? 

FOX. Travis sent out a scout. The scout was wounded. 
I attended him. 

BowIE. What about it? 

rox. The river bed’s unoccupied. The Mexicans 
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don’t even have it covered. (BOWIE sits back.) The 
way to the northeast is clear. 
BOWIE. You’re positive? 
rox. The scout told Travis. Travis told him not to 
tell. (Bow1E rubs his hot forehead.) I’m a doctor. I 
have a natural dislike for suicide. 
BOWIE. (shaking his head) Does Crockett know? 
rox. Crockett’s a human being. Also, he’s a poli- 
tician. If he knew the Alamo wasn’t surrounded, I 
don’t think he’d be here now. (Bow1E makes a sharp, 
angry gesture.) You'd better lie down, Colonel. 
BOWIE. Travis wouldn’t lie to me. 
Fox. I only know what I’ve said. 
BOWIE. That God-forsaken young fool! Why would 
he tell us we can’t retreat — 
rox. To make sure, perhaps, that we won’t. (4 
pause. Then the doctor wearily picks up his bag, turns 
toward the door.) Save your strength, Colonel. Any- 
thing else? (Bowl1E shakes his head, lies back on the cot 
on his side, his head propped up.) Good night. 
(CALLAHAN enters hurriedly as Fox turns towards 
the door.) 
CALLAHAN. Colonel Travis. (TRAvis enters. He’s 
young, handsome, determined, arrogant. His buttons 
are polished. His bearing is sharply military. At his 
side he carries a sword.) 
Fox. (He nods grimly.) Colonel Bowie. 
TRAVIS. (clicking attention) Colonel Bowie. (BOWIE 
looks at him grimly for an instant, then speaks to FOX.) 
Bowie. Find Crockett. Send him in here. Bonham. 
George Smith. (rox nods and leaves. BOWIE speaks to 
CALLAHAN.) I’ll write that letter some other time. 
(CALLAHAN /eaves. TRAVIS looks about curiously.) Sit 
down. 
TRAVIS. You seem to be recovering. 
BOWIE. (He grunts, picks up his cup of water from the 
floor, takes a sip.) Why hasn’t Sant’ Anna occupied 
the river bed? (For just an instant TRavis hardly 
seems to understand the implication of the question. 
Then abruptly he jumps to his feet. His action reveals 
the answer BOWIE wanted. BOWIE nods grimly.) So he 
hasn’t. 
TRAVIS. (in anger) Who have you been talking to? 
BOWIE. Sit down. (TRAVIS stands rigid. BOWIE coughs. 
He lies back wearily.) Sit down, Travis, You wear me 
out. 
TRAVIS. Look, Bowie. There are certain tactical prob- 
lems I haven’t wanted to bother you with, you’ve 
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been sick — 
BOWIE. (sitting up in anger) You arrogant pup! 
You call the question of stay or retreat a tal 
problem? 
TRAVIS. (in anger) We’re fighting for the independ ' 
ence of Texas — 
BOWIE. Don’t for the love of criminy start getting| 
heroic! 
TRAVIS. I’ve got my responsibility to defend the| 
Alamo — 
BOWIE. We’ve got the job of delaying Sant’ Anna,’ 
that’s all! 
TRAvIS. I use my judgment — 
BOWIE. Your judgment!— What’s the purpose of 
this war, the killing of Texans or the killing of Mexi-| 
cans? (TRAVIS stands rigid, his hand clenching his| 
sword.) You seem to be fascinated by the slaughter 
of the wrong side. 
TRAVIS. Are you calling me a traitor? 
BOWIE. (exasperated) Oh for the love of — Sit down. 
No. 
TRAVIS. What are you trying to insinuate then? 
BOWIE. Merely that you’re a romantic kid. You like) 
to make speeches. Death or victory! You like ges-| 
tures. The idea of holding the Alamo to the last man,, 
to the last bloody corpse — it fascinates you. (4} 
slight pause. TRAVIS looks past BOWIE without ¢x.| 
pression. Gently.) Bill. We're all of us here in the Ala. | 
mo for various personal reasons. You like to make} 
gestures, I like a good fight. Crockett, (a slight 
smile) Davey Crockett’s an ex-Congressman. He's 
a discredited politician. He saw an opportunity for 
brightening up his somewhat tarnished reputation, 
and getting back into Congress. (a slight pause) 
Some of us, I suppose — we’re only here because we 
had no place else to go. (He coughs a little. TRAvIs 
lowers his head, looks fixedly at the floor. Bowl: 
chokes down his coughing.) I’m only saying, Bill— 
you had no right to take your personal desire for 
making gestures — enforce it on the rest of us— 
TRAVIS. (stubbornly) I have my orders from General 
Houston. To hold the Alamo — : 
BOWIE. (sharply) We have our orders. We're in 
joint command, Travis. (travis /ooks past him 
again.) Why did you lie to me? Why did you tell me 
we can’t retreat? 
TRAVIS. Because I don’t trust you. (a slight paust 
BOWIE. You God-forsaken pup! Me, Jim Bowie. I've } 
' 








George Karger — Pix 


Changes in personnel brought four new faces to the summer cast of The Skin 
of Our Teeth: Larry Hugo as I fenry, Viola Frayne as Mrs. Antrobus, (Frances 
Heflin as Gladys in the role she has played since opening night), Conrad Nagel 
as Mr. Antrobus and Miriam Hopkins as Sabina. 








Vandamm 


SKIPPY HOMEIER as Emil Bruckner, the unregenerate young Nazi, in 
Tomorrow the World by James Gow and Arnaud d’Usseau. 
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’ knifed my way out of a thousand saloons! I’ve 

- killed men for picking their noses! Are you saying 

| I’m afraid to fight? 

| TRAVIS. I repeat, sir. I don’t trust you. 

} (BOWIE, with a sudden, agile movement commanding 
all his strength, whips from under his makeshift pil- 
low the knife he’s made famous.) 
powlE. You God-forsaken — (He’s rising. TRAvis’ 
hand goes to his sword but he doesn’t draw it. BOWIE 
stands tottering, his knife gleaming in his hand. 
Three men enter. DAVEY CROCKETT, the lean humor- 
ous ex-Congressman from Tennessee; BONHAM, the 
young drawling aristocrat from Carolina; GEORGE 
sMITH, @ rough Texas rancher. They stand staring at 
BOWIE @/d TRAVIS, astonished.) 
crockETT. (after just an instant) What the heck goes 

! on here? Target practice? (BOWIE sways dizzily, and 
falls back on his cot. He drops his knife on the floor. 
crockETT (whistles softly.) Good work, men. (He 
picks up the knife.) We’ve disarmed him. 

Travis. Shut up, Crockett. (a/most tenderly) Lie 
* down, Jim. You’re sick. 

| sowlE. (brokenly) I’ve spent my whole life looking 

| for trouble — now here I am in the middle of it — 
and I’m sick. (appealingly) Travis! Get us out of 
here! I hate Sant’ Anna, I hate him, I hate his 
creeping, crawling Mexicans out there — But get 
us out of here! Give me a chance, a chance to get 

_ well! Give me a chance to die fighting! Do I have to 
die in this God-forsaken bed? 

TRAVIS. Lie down. (gently, pushing BOWIE back on 
his cot) 1 knew how it was, Jim. I knew it wasn’t be- 

' cause you’re a coward you’d want to retreat. 

CROCKETT. Retreat? (4 pause. BowlE lies out flat. 

TRAVIS stands erect, speaks quietly.) 

TRAVIS. For the last three days, Sant’ Anna’s left 

the river bed uncovered. (The men stare at each 

other. The boom of the distant cannon. They all look 
up. The crash, and the sliding sound of adobe.) The 

Alamo’s no longer surrounded. We can retreat when- 

ever we choose. 

crocKETT. Holy good — (He bounds towards the door. 

Nobody moves. He stares at them.) Gentlemen! This 

is the month of March! What are we waiting for, 

Christmas? (BonHAM plunks down in the chair.) 

| BONHAM. I’m flabbergasted. (He wipes his forehead. 
He looks up at Travis.) Retreat? We can retreat? 

TRAVIS. If we want to, Captain Bonham. 
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BONHAM. (incredulously) If we want to! (He rises, 
staring at TRAvIS.) Is there some slight possibility, 
sir, that we might not want to? 

(TRAVIS looks away. He doesn’t answer.) 
GEORGE SMITH (the rough rancher) Hey. You, Colo- 
nel. Did you say three days? 
TRAVIS. Yes. 
smiTH. Whyn’t you tell us sooner? 

(TRAVIS doesn’t answer.) 
cROCKETT. Did you tell Jim Bowie? 
TRAVIS. No. (4 pause) 
CROCKETT. (grimly) I begin to understand why 
Bowie was waving his knife around. (He replaces the 
knife under Bowit’s pillow. Bowie just lies looking 
at the wall.) 
BONHAM. (quietly) I'd like toget a few things straight, 
Colonel. You’re sure about the river bed? 
TRAVIS. Yes. 
BONHAM. Do you think it’s a trap? 
TRAVIS. No. 
BONHAM. Why not? (Travis shakes his head.) Sant’ 
Anna’s got four thousand men. The Alamo can’t 
cover more than a couple of acres. If we’re not sur- 
rounded, why aren’t we? 
TRAVIS. Sant’ Anna wants us to retreat. (They /ook 
at each other.) Gentlemen. Sam Houston’s organizing 
his army in the north. Sant’ Anna doesn’t care about 
us. He wants to get Houston. We’ve got the good 
fortune — or the bad fortune, if that’s how you want 
to look at it —to be sitting here right in Sant’ 
Anna’s path. He doesn’t dare leave us behind him. 
Can’t you see, gentlemen? The longer we hold out, 
the better’s the chance for Houston. And Texas! 
sMITH. Houston promised us reinforcements. 
TRAVIS. I know. 
sMITH. Where are they? 
TRAVIS. He can’t afford them, he’s — (he just shakes 
his head) Maybe they’|l come. 
crockETT. When they said we’d retreat to the Ala- 
mo, I thought the thing was a fort. It’s a creeping 
church. 
TRAVIS. I know. 
crocKeETT. This isn’t any place to make a stand. 
TRAVIS. There’s no place else for three hundred 
miles. 
crockETT. Why didn’t I stay in Tennessee. Texas! 
(He mutters and turns away.) 
BONHAM. (in his quiet drawl) Seems to me, gentle- 
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men, all this is off the point. The point is — if we 
stay here — (a slight pause. Gently to TRAviIs.) We 
may — linger — for quite a while! (Travis says 
nothing. His hand clenches his sword, he looks at the 
floor.) So we hold up Sant’ Anna a few days. What 
the devil for? 

TRAVIS. I’ve told you! General Houston — 
BONHAM. Houston! All right, so he beats Sant’ Anna, 
so he gets to be president of Texas! What about us? 
(a slight pause) Travis. There’s a hundred of us here. 
Hundred and twenty. We didn’t come to the Alamo 
because it’s a church, because it’s got a graveyard 
out behind. (4 slight pause) I don’t like it. 
CROCKETT. You and me, brother. 

BONHAM. We came here to fight! If we can’t fight 
here, all right, I say retreat! Fight where we can! 
In the north, on the Brazos, with Houston — wher- 
ever we've got a change to fight and win! But 
don’t, Travis, for God’s sake, don’t offer us up like 
a sacrifice, like cattle in a pen for the Mexicans to 
slaughter. 

crockeTT. Why did I ever leave Tennessee! (He 
shakes his head.) 

SMITH. Jim. (BOWIE, flat on his back, shakes his 
head.) Jim Bowie. 

BOWIE (choked) I don’t know. 

SMITH. You're a fighting man. You’ve fought with 
the pirate Lafitte. You’ve fought Indians. The Co- 
manches, they know about you. (BOWIE just shakes 
his head.) Whatever you say, Jim. 

BOWIE. I don’t know. 

sm1TH. Whatever you say. 

BOWIE. I’m a God-forsaken coward. (He turns on his 
side, clutching the edge of his bed.) 1 can’t help it, 
Travis. I wasn’t built for making speeches. Writing 
letters to my wife. Fighting for freedom, for Texas, 
for independence, for somebody else’s amusement. 
I fight for my own. (The distant boom of the cannon, 
and he looks up at the ceiling.) I don’t know. (the 
crash of a hit) Oh Lord, I want to go, I want to get 
out of this dump, I want to slit me a Mexican by the 
throat, I don’t want to die, not here in this God- 
forsaken bed! 

smiTH. Whatever you say. 

BOWIE. (shaking his head) | don’t know. Bonham. 
BONHAM. Whatever you say. 

BOWIE. Davey. Davey Crockett. 

crocKETT. I’m sorry, Jim. I haven’t got much in- 
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terest in dead politicians. I say — what are we wait. } 

ing for? 

BOWIE. Travis. 

TRAVIS. (His hand clenches the hilt of his sword, but he 

speaks quietly.) It seems to be up to you. ; 
(A rattle of rifle fire in the distance. They all turn.) | 


BOWIE. What was that? } 


(They all listen. Several rifle shots.) 
TRAVIS. Bonham! (BONHAM runs out of the room.) 
BOWIE. Criminy, if those Mexicans have started an 
attack — (He pulls his knife out from under his 
pillow.) 
crocKETT. It’s night! They can’t! They go to bed at | 
night. (trRavis holds up his hand. They listen. An- 
other rattle of rifle fire.) 
TRAVIS. We'd better get out there — 
(CALLAHAN runs in panting.) 
CALLAHAN. Colonel Travis! 
TRAVIS. Out with it! 
CALLAHAN. Men approaching — along the river 
bed — 
TRAVIS. The river bed! 
sMITH. It’s a trick! I know it’s a trick! Them sneak- 
ing Mexicans! 
TRAVIS. Report to the guard! Sound the alarm! 
CROCKETT. (¢urning on TRAVIS) You glory-hunting 
fool! They gave us three days! Now it’s too late! 
sMITH. We could of been out of here! 
CROCKETT. You swelled-head kid. (He snatches up | 
his rifle.) 
BOWIE. Let me come! Let me fight! Carry me, for the 
love of — 
TRAVIS. Stay here! 
BOWIE. No! 
(The shooting suddenly stops. There’s a silence. The 
men look at each other as they stand about to run out. 
Distant shouts. BONHAM bursts in panting.) 
TRAVIS. Bonham! 
BONHAM. Reinforcements! 
CROCKETT. Reinforcements! 
BOWIE. Lord in Heaven! 
BONHAM. Reinforcements! (He /aughs.) While we | 
debate, should we march out, men march in! 
SMITH. Houston’s men! 
BONHAM. I don’t know. (He’s still laughing.) 
BOWIE. How many? 
BONHAM. I don’t know. But they carry the flag of | 
Texas! 
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travis. God, God, I thank you, I thank you. 

BOWIE. Creeping Jehosophat! Give me a few hun- 

dred men, we'll stop Sant’ Anna where he stands! 

TRAVIS. Lie down, Jim! 

gowIE. I can’t! It’s enough to make a man well! 
(Two soldiers march in.) 

FIRST SOLDIER. Colonel Travis! 

TRAVIS. Here! 

FIRST SOLDIER. Leader of the reinforcements re- 

porting ! 

TRAVIS. Send him in! (The FIRST SOLDIER /eaves, the 

second remains at attention.) Gentlemen! 

(tRAvVIS brings himself to stiff attention, standing 
beside BOWIE’S cot. BONHAM and SMITH Click to atten- 
tion. CROCKETT does his best. BOWIE sits up straight 
in his cot, pulls his blanket around him, wipes at his 
hair. The FIRST SOLDIER returns. He looks about at 
them oddly. But he draws himself to attention. A little 
grinning Mexican enters. He carries a shotgun taller 
than he is. He wears fatigue clothes. He’s dusty, 
ragged. His name is Gomez. He stands blinking, 
grinning.) 
comEz. H’lo. (The men are exchanging bewildered 
glances.) 
Travis. Who are you? 
FIRST SOLDIER. Leader of the reinforcements. 
Gomez. Yeah. Sure. 
TRAVIS. You? 
comez. (He grins.) Pedro Gomez. Tha’s me. 

(The men stare at each other. A pause.) 
BOWIE. He’s a creeping Mexican! 
GoMEz. (agreeably) Tha’s me. 
TRAVIS. (f0 BOWIE in sudden anger) For the love 
of —! What kind of men is Houston sending us? 
Gomez. Who’s ’at? 
TRAVIS. Houston! General Houston! (Gomez shakes 
his head. Never heard of him.) Didn’t Houston send 
you? 
Gomez. I do’ know that fella. 
TRAvIs. Who sent you? 
GomMEz. Nobody. (They stare at each other.) We jus’ 
come. 
TRAVIS. Nobody sent you! Where do you come from? 
Gomez. Gonzales. Little town down the road. (They’re 
staring. GOMEZ reassuringly) Nice little town. Sure. 
TRAVIS. You're not even soldiers? 
Gomez. Nah. (quickly, brandishing his huge gun) 
Shoot plenty good, you betcha! 


GOD AND TEXAS 


BONHAM. Sefior Gomez. (GOMEZ turns to BONHAM. 
BONHAM’S just looking at him, afraid to ask. Then he 
speaks very slowly.) Pedro Gomez. How many men 
have you got? 
GoMEz. (as if he were speaking of regiments) Twenty. 

(cROCKETT sits down slowly in the chair. BONHAM 
looks around at crockeTT. The attitude of stiff atten- 
tion goes limp. Gomez is bewildered.) What I say? 
CROCKETT. You're bringing twenty men — twenty 
men — into the Alamo? 
GOMEZ, Sure. (4 pause) 
crocKETT. Nobody told you to come. You just came. 
GOMEZ. Sure. (4 pause) 
TRAVIS. (He takes a deep breath, speaks gently.) Look. 
Gomez. Maybe you don’t know what you’re getting 
into. 
GOMEZz. Sure. 
TRAVIS. Sant’ Anna’s got four thousand men out 
there in the mesquite. 
comez. (He shrugs.) So. (@ pause) 
TRAVIS. We’ve got a hundred and twenty. (GOMEz 
nods.) You make it a hundred and forty. 
comez. (He shrugs.) So. (a pause) 
TRAVIS. Somebody else talk to him. 
GoMEz. (bewildered again) What’ say? I don’t talk 
so good. 
crocKETT. I think we’re the ones don’t talk so good. 
You. Gomez. (GoMEz turns to cRocKETT.) Why did 
you come here? 
GoMEz. Don’t understand. 
crocKETT. I say — you’re a Mexican. 
GOMEz. Sure. 
CROCKETT. You’re not even a Texan. 
coMEz. (He shrugs.) I live here. (crocketr /ooks 
about as if for assistance. Nobody can help. He turns 
to GOMEZ again.) 
cROcKETT. I just want to know. What made you 
come to the Alamo? 
GOMEZ. (comprehending) Oh. Oh sure! Why — some- 
body they say—that Jim Bowie, he got plenty 
trouble down to San Anton’. He need plenty help. 
(Satisfied, he grins.) Sure. So we jus’ come. (cROcK- 
ETT /ooks at BOWIE. BOWIE is sitting back on his cot, 
just staring.) 
CROCKETT. And you wanted a Mexican throat to 
slit. 

(BowlE shakes his head vaguely.) 
Gomez. ’At fella he don’t like Mexicans? (He frowns 
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at BOWIE reprovingly.) ’At’s a fine thing, you don’t 
like Mexicans. 
BOWIE. (¢o0 CROCKETT) You got me into this! Get me 
out! 
GOMEZ. (fo BOWIE Jelligerently) Who you, you don’t 
like Mexicans? 
BOWIE. I’m Jim Bowie. (Gomez falls back bewildered. 
He scratches his ear.) 
GoMEz. Don’ onderstand. 
BowlE. Neither do I. I’m the guy you came here to 
help. (Gomez /ooks about helplessly.) Gomez! Holy 
criminy — Gomez, you came to help me, all right 
help me! If I’m not fighting against your people who 
am I fighting? 
GOMEz. Sant’ Anna! 
BOWIE. But he’s a Mexican! 
GomEz. You think Mexican people they like that 
Sant’ Anna? Bah! (He spits.) That bad fella? What’s 
a dif’rence Sant’ Anna Mexican, Texas, Yankee, 
what’s a dif’rence? Bad fellas alla same! (He sighs, 
looks around almost sadly.) Yah. Too bad, huh? So 
many bad fellas, this world, us good fellas always 
got to be cut the throat. (He shakes his head, then 
brightens.) Don’t you worry, Jim Bowie. We cut the 
throat. 
BOWIE. (/ow) Pedro — (he hesitates) never mind. 
GOMEz. (shrewdly) You want to know, maybe Pedro 
scare’? (4 slight pause. He laughs lightly.) Sure, I’m 
scare’ — Maybe you think that Sant’ Anna ain’t 
scare’? All he got, four t’ousan’ soldiers. All us 
hund’erd Texas fellas waiting for him. Maybe you 
think Sant’ Anna ain’t scare’? 

(CROCKETT and BOWIE exchange a glance. CROCK- 


ETT shakes his head.) y 


BOWIE. Will you do me a favor, Pedro? (He puts out | 
his hand. Gomez takes it, shakes it, grins.) t 
GOMEz. Jim Bowie — that’s very brave fella — I do 
anything for Jim Bowie. What you want? 

Bow1e. Never mind. You’ve done it. (He looks at his | 
hand, the hand that shook the hand of Pedro Gomez | 
The thunder of the distant cannon. They all look up. 
The Alamo shakes with the impact. TRAVIS draws his | 
sword.) 

TRAVIS. Any of you want to retreat — the way along | 
the river bed’s still open. (No one moves.) I intend to| 
stay — here in the Alamo — with Pedro Gomez and 
his men. (He /ooks around.) All of you that are stay- 
ing with Pedro and me — (He draws a line on the 
floor with his sword.) Will you cross this line? (The 
cannon booms. They stare at the line. None lifts his | 
head. The crash of the sliding adobe.) For God and | 
Texas — for death, or victory! — will you cross | 
this line? (4 moment and cROCKETT rises from his 
chair. TRAVIS in triumph) Davey Crockett! 
CROCKETT. (as he crosses the line) Why did I ever 
leave Tennessee? 

TRAVIS. (45 BONHAM crosses the line) Bonham! (as a? 
doctor emerges from the crowd at the door and crosses | 
the line) Amos Fox! (The men by the door are moving 
in a body across the line.) Texans! 

BOWIE. (propped up on his cot, his knife in his hand) | 
Gomez! Somebody! (4 man emerges from the crowd.) 
TRAVIS. (in triumph) James Bowie! 

BOWIE. Carry me across! (GomEz and the other ment 
are lifting his cot, carrying him across the line as the 
curtain falls.) 
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Dream On, Soldier’ 


MOSS HART AND GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 


(Scene: at one side of the stage, in a spotlight, a 
SOLDIER is asleep on a cot. For a moment he tosses fit- 
fully, then slowly his face breaks into a broad smile. 
Whatever he is dreaming, it is distinctly pleasant. We 
still see him, in faint light, as the lights go up on the 
other side of the stage. THREE SOLDIERS are walking 
through a part of the camp, as ANOTHER SOLDIER, 
excited, rushes up to them, a newspaper in hand.) 
FIRST SOLDIER. Did you hear the news? The war’s 
over! 

SECOND SOLDIER. What? 

THIRD SOLDIER. You don’t mean it! 

FOURTH SOLDIER. When? 

rirsT. It just came over the radio. And here it is in 
the paper! Germany and Japan surrender! Hitler 
kills himself! The war’s over! (The MEN all cheer.) 
THIRD. I can’t realize it! 

sECOND. This means we’ll be home in six months! 
rirst. Six months, hell! Do you see what it says 
here? We’re all let out immediately! (another cheer 
from the MEN) 

FOURTH. Say, that’s so! Everybody goes right home! 
sEcoNnD. And look at this! Every man gets a bonus 


) of five thousand dollars! 


FouRTH. Five thousand dollars! Hooray! (4 capTAIN 
enters. The MEN all jump to salute.) 

caPTAIN. Don’t salute me, boys! The war’s over! 
I have a telegram here for Private Sam Baker. 
sEcOND. (Baker) Oh, thank you, sir. 

capTaIN. Don’t mention it. And don’t say ‘sir’ to 
me. Just call me Harry. Shall I wait for an answer? 
BAKER. Just stand at ease till I read the telegram. 
(He rips it open.) Say, listen to this, boys. (reads) 
‘Your home town of Mapleton, Ohio, is very proud 
of you, and would like to arrange a big parade in 
your honor. We are closing the schools, the banks 
and the courthouse on the day you arrive. Signed, 


| The Governor, The Mayor and The Chamber of 


+ Commerce.’ 


: 





(The lights on this episode black out. We still see the 
*Copyright 1943 





boy in the bed. We hear him say, in his sleep: ‘The 
Governor, The Mayor and The Chamber of Commerce!’ 


(Lights up on another episode. Present are BAKER 
and @ DIGNITARY in a high hat. It is a speaker’s 
platform.) 

DIGNITARY. . . . and so,as Mayor of Mapleton, Ohio, 
I want to introduce Private Sam Baker! (great cheers) 
BAKER. Folks, you certainly gave me a wonderful 
welcome back home. After all, I went in as a private 
and I came out as a private, so I was kind of sur- 
prised to have you give me that beautiful home, all 
paid for and all furnished, and it was very nice of 
you to name that street after me, and to name the 
park after me, and to name the High School after 
me, and to name the town after me. Thanks a lot. 
(applause and cheers —an imposing looking man 
comes up te him.) 

MAN. Sam, we’re glad to have you back again! 
BAKER. Why, thank you, Mr. — uh — 

MAN. Don’t you remember me? I’m your old boss. 
President of the bank. 

BAKER. You mean the old skinflint who only paid 
me thirteen dollars a week? 

MAN. Now, Sam — that was before the war. Will 
you come back and work for me now? 

BAKER. Well, I’ve had a good many offers. 

MAN. I’ll give you two hundred dollars a week to 
start. Is that all right? And by the way, my daughter 
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has always been very interested in you. Will you 
meet her? 

BAKER. | might. 

MAN. (calls) Mary! (MARY, a very pretty girl, is about 
to enter, but trips and nearly falls. sam catches her just 
in time.) 

MARY. Sam, you’re wonderful! You saved my life — 
you know that. 

BAKER. Oh, it wasn’t anything. 

MAN. Wasn’t anything? Why, my daughter might 
have fallen down and broken her leg and been a 
cripple for the rest of her life if it hadn’t been for 
you, Sam. 

MARY. Sam, you’re so handsome! Ever since you 
were a little boy, I’ve always been in love with you. 
BAKER. And I’ve been in love with you, Mary. 
MAN. Look here, Sam, I’ve been intending to retire 
for a long time now. If you two are going to get 
married I’d like to make you president of the bank 
—have you take over the whole thing. How’s 
twenty-five thousand a year to start? Just under 
the ceiling. 

MARY. Sam! 

BAKER. Mary! (They embrace.) (Blackout) 


(Again we see the SOLDIER happily dreaming. He 
repeats the single word, ‘Mary’.) 


(The next episode shows an enormous desk, BAKER 
behind it. A beautiful stenographer is beside him, 
taking dictation. He is still in his private’s uniform.) 
BAKER. Sell ten thousand shares of United States 
Steel, get me my tickets for that trip to Florida, 
and tell the Chemical Trust Company to go to 
hell! That’s all! 

GIRL. Are you ready to see those men now? 

BAKER. Who are they? 

GIRL. They’ve been waiting for days, Mr. Baker. 
They want the bank to lend them some money. 
BAKER. Well, tell them to come in. 

GIRL. Come in, gentlemen. (TWO MEN enter; the GIRL 
goes.) 

BAKER. Gentlemen, what can I do for you? 

FIRST MAN. Mr. Baker, we’re in the lumber business, 
and we want to arrange a little loan. 

SECOND MAN. We’ve lived in Bakersville all our 
lives. As a matter of fact we thought you might re- 
member us. 
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BAKER. Your faces look familiar, but I’m afraid ~ 
uh — 

First. Well, of course, it’s quite a while ago, but do | 
you remem ber just before you went into the army — 
BAKER. Oh, ye-es. (very happily) You were both on 
my draft board, weren’t you? 

FIRST. (delighted at this recognition) Yes! I was the 
chairman, and he was a member of the Appeals | 
Board. 
SECOND. Remember? 

BAKER. (relishing every word) Indeed I do remember! 
Well, I’m very glad to see you boys. I wondered if 
I’d ever run into you again. Sit down, boys. Sit | 
down. : 
sECOND. Thank you, Mr. Baker. 








I instituted a new policy about loans. Before I can 
lend you any money you'll have to take a physical 
FIRST. For a loan? 
BAKER. Oh, it doesn’t amount to anything. You 
boys be here at six o’clock tomorrow morning, take 
off all your clothes and just stand around. I'll be 
here around two in the afternoon to look you over. | 
Of course, before I get here there’ll be a lot of people | 
who’ll stick needles into you, and look into your 
ears and your mouth, and ask you to bend over — 
SECOND. But what has that to do with getting a 
loan? 

BAKER. Nothing, nothing. Just a policy I instituted. 
Now, I don’t know whether you remember it, but 
when I appeared before you boys you gave me 
exactly twelve hours to clean up my affairs and get | 
into the army. So we have another rule here. After | 
you pass your physical, if you do pass it, you have | 
exactly twenty minutes to put up your security. | 


' 
f 
) 
BAKER. Now when I became president of this ri 


(He smiles at them.) That’s all, gentlemen — leave 
a specimen with the cashier as you go out. 
(Blackout) 
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(We see the SOLDIER asleep on his cot. He is laugh- 
ing happily.) 


(Lights up on another episode. A lamp-post on a 
street corner. A BUM 15 leaning against the post. BAKER, 
looking very prosperous, strolls along, still in his uni- 
form, but with a high hat. As he tosses away his cigar, 
the BuM scrambles for it. At this moment another MAN 
strolls across the scene and greets BAKER, who has 
stopped to light a match and start a new cigar.) 
mAN. Hello, Sam! How are the twins? 

BAKER. Fine, fine! Just had another pair. 

MAN. Keep up the good work! (He goes on his way. 
BAKER has finished lighting his cigar; is about to de- 
part when the BuM accosts him.) 

puM. Mister, have you got a nickel? 

BAKER. Certainly, my good man. Here you are. 
(Hands him a coin; the light falls on the Bum’s face.) 
guM. Thank you, sir. 

BAKER. Just a minute. Isn’t your name Willoughby? 
Robert T. Willoughby, commanding officer of the 
8th InfantryDivision, Fort Benning, Georgia? 

sum. Why — yes, sir. 

BAKER. (delighted) Well, how do you do? I’m Private 
Sam Baker, you son-of-a-bitch! 

sum. | — don’t recall the name. 

BAKER. You don’t recall the name? The guy who 
shined your shoes, dusted your desk — do you re- 
member the day that you said there was one little 
place that wasn’t dusted, and I lost my furlough 
and went to the brig for ten days? 
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DREAM ON, SOLDIER 


BuM. But I didn’t really mean — 

BAKER. You didn’t really mean? And that day there 
was a button loose on my uniform and I stood 
guard duty all night, you didn’t really mean that 
either, I suppose? 

Bum. I admit I may have been a little hasty — 
BAKER. May have been a little hasty? I suppose you 
were a little hasty that day that I was half a minute 
late getting my bed made. That’s why I had to take 
a thirty-mile hike, I suppose, because you were a 
little hasty! 

BuM. I wouldn’t have done it if I’d known. Don’t 
you think you can give me a job? 

BAKER. Give you a job! I certainly can. I can give 
you three jobs. First, my cesspool needs fixing; sec- 
ond, there’s a lot of uncollected garbage in this 
town; and third, I will make an appointment to 
meet you in the window of our largest department 
store at high noon! See you tomorrow, Colonel! 


(Blackout) 


(Again we see the SOLDIER on the cot. In his sleep 
we hear him say, “Oh, boy, oh boy, oh boy!’ Then sud- 
denly the bugle blows.) 

A voice. Get out of that bed, soldier! It’s five 
o’clock! Come on, get up! What do you think — the 
war’s over? Get the hell out of that bed! 
SOLDIER. (as he gets to his feet) All right, all right — 
I’m up — but I’m going to get to bed early tonight, 
just to meet that colonel again. 

(Curtain) 
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The Death of Aunt Aggie’ 


A Radio Play 


VOICE. 


MUSIC. 


NARRATOR. 


MUSIC. 
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MUSIC. 


NARRATOR. 


HARRY. 


VOICE. 


HARRY. 


VOICE. 


RANALD MACDOUGALL 


(on loudspeaker) All shore leave parties will return to the 
carrier not later than twelve midnight. Landing barges 
will leave from Kihuana Dock every fifteen minutes. 
All leaves are confined to the island of Oahu. By order 
of the Senior Officer Present Aboard. Shore leaves — 
diss-miss! (4n orderly bustle — shouts and conversation). 
tags 

You’re a seaman, first class, on shore leave in the 
Hawaiian Islands. Oh, brother! 

swells up and down 

All the officers head for the Royal Hawaiian Hotel, 
where they have palm trees, soft lights and pretty 
organdy dresses, or whatever that stuff is that kind of 
floats when a girl walks. That’s what they get at the 
Royal Hawaiian. But not you. No sir. You’re heading 
for Hotel Street where beer is a nickel a tub. 

changes to a corny foursome playing the same tune — 
crowd buzzing — laughter, etc. 

Down to Joe’s place. That’s where you’re going. That’s 
the place you head for when you hit the beach at 
Waikiki. Joe’s place. Sailors Snug Harbor. There’s a 
Joe’s place in every port of the world. But none like 
Joe’s place in Honolulu. If you’re a sailor in the United 
States Navy, it’s the crossroads of the world. .. . 

(in) Hey look. There’s Frankie Davis, off the Hornet- 
Maru. (ca/ling) Hi-yah, Frankie! Thought you was over 
on the other pond. 

(off) Hi-yah, Harry. I was, but we heard you guys needed 
help over here. 

Ahh go-wan. We practically sank the whole Squint Navy 
by ourself already. Split a beer with you later. 

Okay, Harry. It’s a date. 


* Copyright 1942 by Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
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THE DEATH OF AUNT AGGIE 


Hey Harry. Lookit! 

What's with you, Big Brain? 

Pipe the dames. Looka the grass skirts. Brooklyn was 
never like this. 

Yeah. 

Just like in the movies. I never would have believed it. 
But ain’t they liable to catch cold, just wearing that 
shredded wheat? 

Don’t kid yourself, Big Brain. When those waheeneys 
start shaking that stuff it gets warmer than a sixteen- 
inch gun turret after a full salvo. 

Yeah? What was that word you called them — Ma- 
honeys? 

No! No! Wahines. Means girls in Hawaiian. 

Yeah? 

Yeah. You see... 

Harry! Hello, Harry. 

Mabel! 

But Harry. I don’t see... 

Look, Big Brain, here’s a quarter. Go drown yourself in 
a bucket of suds. 

Okay. I don’t need a brick wall to fall on me. (fading) 
If you want me I’ll be over talking to one of the Ma- 
honey girls. 

I won’t want you. (a pause) Gee, it’s nice to see you 
again, Mabel. 

It’s nice to see you, Harry. How’ve you been? 

ends in the background — scattered applause 

(over) Aw, what’s the use of complaining, I always say. 
How are things with you, Mabel? 

I can’t kick. (@ pause) Long time no see, Harry. 

Yeah. Two years at least. 

Two years and five months. I kept track. 

Starts again 

Wanna struggle this one with me, Babe? 

(laughing) Same old Harry. You know I don’t like you 
to call me that. 

I forgot. How’s this — may I have the pleasure of this 
dance, Sugar? 

That’s better. 

( fading) Gee, it’s nice to see you again, Mabel. 
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swells up; violins sweep in and over, making it a tender 
and lyric theme 

Shore leave. Don’t get many of them nowadays. Too 
much going on all the time. So you kind of watch the 
minutes and squeeze them hard as they go by. Shore 
leave in the Islands. No matter how long it is, it ends 
quickly. A little music — a few soft words — a quick 
look at the moon — the sound of your feet in the sand — 
and first thing you know you’re back on Kihuana Dock, 
waiting for the last barge to come and get you. 

has faded out — sound of a powerful four-cylinder landing 
barge coming in from distance 

Well, here it comes. 

Yeah. 

(pause) Guess it'll be a while before I see you again, 
Mabel. 

I know. 


Yeah. 


(off — shouting) Shore-leave parties from the carrier this 
way! Come on, bear a hand. (Various voices tell him 


pleasantly what he can do.) 
You think you’ll be coming back this way, Harry? 


Sure. Sure we’ll be coming back this way. Unless we 
get — 
No! No! Harry. 


(laughing) What you so nervous about? You think we go 
around asking to get sunk? Why worry? If one comes 
along with our name on it, so it comes along. 

But — 

Ah, don’t worry about it, I’m telling you. It ain’t so 
easy for them Japs to sink an aircraft carrier. They 
found that out. Look at her out there — ain’t she a lady 
though? I’m telling you, they’ll have a job on their 
hands trying to sink the Yorktown. 

stings and goes under 

(off) Hey, Maulsby, you’re holding up the war. Want an 
engraved invitation? 

(up) I’m coming. Keep your shirt on. (down) Well, 
Mabel — it was awful nice seeing you again. 

Yeah. Yeah, Harry. 

(awkward) Well, be seeing you. 
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Wait, Harry. Would — would you kiss me once for luck? 
Aw gee, Mabel — right in front of everybody? 
(sweetly) Aw, go ahead and kiss her. We ain’t looking. 
(daughter) 

How about me, lady? Won’t I do? (more laughter) 
(roaring) Pipe down, you lugs! (in and down) You see 
how it is, Mabel. They’ll kid the pants off me. 

Okay, Harry. Next time, huh? 

Yeah, sure, Mabel. Next time. (fading) Well — be see- 
ing you. 

(off — heavy disappointment) Aw, he ain’t gonna kiss her. 
(very sadly) Awwwwwwwwww. 

(same perspective) Aloha, Mabel. 

Aloha, Mabel. (The boat starts away.) 

Aloha, Harry. Good luck. (a4 pause) Don’t forget! Come 
back! Come back! 

(faintly) I'll come back. Aloha. 

(to herself) Aloha, Aloha, Harry. 

swells up and over and down for: 

So you’re off to sea again. Aboard the United States 
aircraft carrier Yorktown. It’s May 31st, and you’ve 
had a busy time since Pearl Harbor. You’re looking for- 
ward to seeing the States again, after this little excur- 
sion. You keep thinking about it — like a kid thinking 
of Christmas — going home. You think about it while 
you’re peeling off your jumper. The States. San Diego, 
maybe. And the all-night movie houses across from the 
Ulysses Grant Hotel. Mexican beer and soft Spanish 
voices. Or San Francisco. Fisherman’s Wharf. A drink at 
Di Maggio’s and then a shore dinner at the Grotto. And 
all the time, the sound of sea gulls crying right outside, 
and the sweet, heavy smell of the fishing boats. San 
Francisco — and a fifty cent cigar. 

(softly) Oh, brother! 

(calling sotto voce) Hey, that you, Harry? You awake? 
Yeah, I’m just turning in. When’d you get in? 

About a half hour ago. Say, Harry, the gangway watch 
took my grass skirt away from me. 

What grass skirt? 

One of them Mahoney dames gave me a grass skirt for a 
souvenir, but the gangway watch took it away from me. 
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What do you expect? You think we’re out here on a sou- 
venir collecting expedition? 

No. But it’s terrible disappointing. I was kind of looking 
forward to seeing my girl friend back in Brooklyn wear- 
ing it. Boy, imagine Consuelo Schlepkiss in a grass skirt. 
Walking down Flatbush Avenoo. 

(laughing heartily) Boy, you were standing behind the 
door when brains was handed out. 

(mumbling from background) Turn it off, will yah? 
(ditto) Yeah. Hit the hammock, sailor. You’re disturbing 
our beauty rest. 

Okay. Okay, you sack artists. (quiet resumes) 

Good night, Harry. 

Night, Big Brain. 

in very quietly and soothingly 

So you tag on to an overhead main and swing yourself up 
into your hammock. You lie there for a while looking at 
the blue battle lights glowing dimly along the deck, and 
then your eyes close and you’re pounding your ear. (4 
pause) And all the time, the carrier is steaming out to 
sea at twenty knots — bound for nobody knows where. 
But wherever it is, the enemy is at the end of the road. A 
carrier doesn’t go out to sea just to give the crew a 
breath of fresh air. And at the crack of dawn... 
sound of bugler blowing his brain through the little end: 
on P. A. 

All hands man your battle stations! Man your battle 
stations! On the double! Set material condition afirm! 
busy, in and down 

Set material condition affirm. Everybody knows what 
that means. All stations and guns fully manned, and all 
bulkheads secured. Every man-jack aboard ship on duty. 
You’re going into action. And old shellbacks who have 
travelled this route before take a look at the position of 
the sun, and the direction of the ship, and start passing 
the word — 

(whispering) Midway. 

(pick it up and pass it along — whispering at first — then 
growing in volume each time it’s spoken) 

(shouting) Midway! 

(far off) Where? 

Midway, you jerk. We’re going to Midway! 
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underlines and goes out 

Yeah, Midway Island. Something’s in the air. You have 
that feeling. And the way the pilots stand around on the 
flight deck, making motions with their hands like two 
planes diving at each other, you know they’re talking 
about manoeuvres — the way the Jap pursuits try to 
fight torpedo planes off, and how to fool ’em. That means 
enemy carriers. That means plenty of action. You know 
it next day when the Yorktown makes a rendezvous 
with another carrier and her escort and the two forces 
head for Midway. So far everything is routine. Next 
morning and every morning you launch a party of scout- 
ing planes, to range far out to sea ahead of the ship in 
three directions, looking for targets. And down below 
the radio man sits in his little chair, adjusting the dials 
of his receiving set, waiting for word from the scouting 
planes. And every minute that goes by, every day that 
goes by, the carrier is that much closer to Midway 
Island. The scouting planes are that much closer to the 
enemy. And finally it comes. 

static 

Cousin Ed to Aunt Aggie. Cousin Ed to Aunt Aggie. 
Acknowledge. 

Cousin Ed is the radio station at Midway! 

(as static cuts) Aunt Aggie to Cousin Ed. Go ahead. 
(laconic) We are under enemy attack. Mixed flight of 
Mitsubishis, Messerschmitt dive bombers and Kawan- 
ishiis. From the West. Reports are coming in from our 
scouts. Will keep you informed. End. 

There it is! That’s what you’ve been waiting for. The 
enemy is in sight. A target for the Yorktown. 

phone pick-up 

(no emotion) Radio to Air Pilot. Midway has just re- 
ported that it is under attack by mixed flight of enemy 
planes. Here comes some more. 

(with static) Joe Jerk calling Aunt Aggie. Joe Jerk to 
Aunt Aggie. Acknowledge. 

Joe Jerk is code for the scouting force. 

(as static cuts) Aunt Aggie to Joe Jerk. Go ahead, Joe. 
Aggie from Jerk. Enemy battle fleet sighted. One five 
zero miles north of point Zed. At least two carriers, a 
number of battleships, and mixed escort of destroyers, 
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light and heavy cruisers and submarines. One Jap 
battleship being bombed by Fortresses, probably from 
Cousin Ed, afire and listing. Will remain in contact. End 
of message. 

phone pick-up 

Radio to Air Pilot. Message received from Leader of 
Flight A, Section A of morning scouting mission. Enemy 
battle fleet sighted. One five zero miles north of point 
Zed. (fading into music which rises over) Two carriers, a 
number of battleships, and mixed escort of — etc. 

up and then down for: 

There it is, all right, and it’s big. The biggest target of 
the war so far. The Squints are really in there pitching 
and the word goes racing around the carrier in no time. 
The whole damn Squint Navy is lying off Midway 
Island. What a target! 

Stand by to launch striking force! 

The bull-horn keeps popping off every few seconds. 
Check propeller clearances and wheel chocks. 

The flight-deck elevators are going up and down like a 
kid on a seesaw — bringing up planes and torpedoes, and 
thousand-pound bombs. Getting ready to launch the 
striking force. And down below, the radio is hotter than 
a firecracker. 

(with static) Aunt Aggie from Joe Jerk. One enemy car- 
rier in flames and settling by the stern. Another carrier 
hit and damaged. Enemy has turned away. Course is 
now Zero seven zero. Speed fifteen. End. 

The reports keep coming in — from the scout planes and 
from Midway. 

Aunt Aggie from Cousin Ed. Enemy fleet has been 
turned away. All air attacks on island have been re- 
pulsed. End of message from Air Base. Message from 
our scouts indicates that a second carrier force is heading 
in your direction. Watch ’em. End. 

And just below the for’ard flight deck, in the ready 
room, the pilots are getting their instructions. 

We’ve all been through this before. The Three R’s will 
be in operation as long as the enemy fleet is within strik- 
ing range. Rearm, refuel and return. So don’t waste any 
time. Get in fast and get out fast, and come back for 
some more eggs. That’s all. Let’s go. 
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IN WHICH WE SERVE 


The British film-makers’ long training in documentary film techniques stood 
them in good stead when it came to recording World War II. Their fact 
films, like Target for Tonight and Desert Victory (see next page) have been 
outstanding. Their fiction war films, especiz ally In Which We Serve, have 
borrowed from the documentaries to gain v alidity and impact for hae sto 
ries. Noel Coward’s tale of H. M. 8. Torrin and the men who shipped on her 
is one of the most powerful records of the war, even though it is fictional. 
At that, the resemblance of Captain Kinross to Lord Louis Mountbatten 
cannot be entirely accidental.) Another recent British film, The Si/ent 
Village, is an event in itself because it presents a perfect blend of fact and 
fiction. Made by Humphrey Jennings for the Crown Film Unit, it is the re- 
enactment by the Welsh mining town of Cwmgiedd of the tragedy of Lidice. 

The townspeople are the actors; their homes and village prov ide the scenery; 

and although the picture runs only about half an hour, it brings history 
vividly to life within its unpretentious frame. 








Twentieth Century-Fox 





DESERT VICTORY 


Scenes from the record of the British Eighth Army’s rout of the Axis forces 
in Africa, still the most dramatic motion picture of the war to date. 
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And up on the flight-deck island, the Air Officer is 
pacing up and down with the bull-horn microphone — 
waiting for the signal t launch. 

idling motor 

White flag. 

White flag. 

White flag. 

White flag. Launch striking force. 

plane take off; musical take off; sound of the wind 
(quietly) Then, suddenly, before you know it, the planes 
are gone. On their way. Carrying death and destruction 
to the enemy fleet lying off Midway, taking a pasting 
from army bombers — and now from navy bombers. 
Time goes by. Reports keep coming in. The enemy fleet 
is being hit, and hit hard. All except one unit which can’t 
be found. A carrier force. And at ten-thirty, a report 
comes in from the clear — 

(with static) Aggie from Leader Torpedo Flight A. Come 
in, Aggie. 

Aggie to Leader. Go ahead. 

Just passed twenty-four ghosts headed your way. Be- 
lieve them to be gangsters. End. (cut switch) 

(quietly) Ghosts are unidentified planes. Gangsters are 
enemy planes. Headed for the carrier. Trouble. 

Set material condition affirm. Fire parties stand by. 
Close all bulkheads. Dog down all hatches. Secure venti- 
lation. Put on flashproof clothing. Large party of enemy 
planes approaching ship thirty miles distant. (same tone) 
No smoking. Repair parties stand by below. 

Okay. We’re standing. Here it comes, Big Brain. 

We gonna get our lumps now, Harry? 

Yeah. We been dishing it out long enough. Now let’s see 
how we can take it. 

This is the first time you’ve ever been in an attack on 
this end. You wonder how it will feel. Being in a repair 
party below decks—listening. Just listening. And waiting 
for the deck to split open under your feet and the guts of 
the ship to come boiling out. It took only seven minutes 
for pilots from your ship to put away a Jap carrier a 
couple of months ago. Now you wonder how the Japs 
will make out on you. And you keep waiting for the 
battle talker to give warning. 
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Stand by to repel enemy air attack. All hands lie down 

on deck. Air department take cover. Gunnery depart- 

ment take over. Here they come. 

And you throw yourself on the deck down below waiting 

for damage. That’s your job — waiting for damage to 

happen, so you can repair it. You lie there on your back, 

looking up, and the darkness presses down all around 
ou. 

vor know why I bothered to wash my whites this 

morning. If I had known I was gonna lie around on the 

deck — 

Can the chatter, Big Brain. 

You start rolling from side to side, and you know the 

carrier is manoeuvring to spoil the aim of enemy dive 

bombers. 

Stand by to repel enemy dive-bombing attack. 

faint ack-ack 

Far away you hear the faint chatter of machine guns and 

five-inchers, and you know the gunnery department is on 

the job. And it makes you feel better. 

a heavy explosion — rattling of metal 

A hit! You’ve been hit! 

another explosion 

Another one! And now the bombs are coming down like 

rain — close. All of them hitting within yards of the 

ship! 

aaiee muffled explosions of near misses; continue: 

(shouting) Fire party Three hit the deck! (he shouts 

occasionally) 

You all right, Big Brain? 

Ask me later, Harry. Ask me later. 

(up — shouting) Who got hit before? 

I think Peterson. 

another hit — right on scene; followed by roaring flames; 

voices shout. 

Stand by to repel air attack. 

What’s that mean? Again? 

goes out with a wracking cry. 

Again. More of the same. But this time it’s worse. The 

carrier is sluggish now. Can’t move out of the way as 

fast. And so you sit there like a duck on the water, and 
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you take it. You get the works. From A to Z. The works. 
high whine of a dive bomber coming down — then another; 
the machine guns are chattering; heavy explosions — one 
after another. Hold for a time and then fade on the board. 
It goes on. Until every gun on the ship is silent. Until 
the flight deck is heeled over to the sea, and mountains 
of water run gurgling along the deck with every hit. 
Dive bombers first; and then the torpedo planes. 
sharp vicious whine of plane passing overhead fast; then 
another; roar of torpedo striking home; then another 

Two hits forward. The engines are dead now. Out of 
commission. 

another plane roars past — then the torpedo strikes. 
Another torpedo. Midships this time. And the carrier 
shuddering from stem to stern. And up on the Control 
Bridge, leaning at a grotesque angle to keep their bal- 
ance, the braids look at each other and then at the 
captain. 

(quietly) Well, gentlemen. There doesn’t seem to be any- 
thing more we can do. Get everyone off as soon as pos- 
sible. 

(murmuring) Aye, aye, sir. 

(His voice is suddenly harsh and peremptory.) All right! 
let’s get out! 

(shouting) Abandon ship! (Voices at various distances 
take up the cry.) 

sweeps in and over — down for: 

Abandon ship. And you go over the side and down the 
lines into the waiting sea — swimming to the destroyer 
that stands by. And as night falls you stand there on the 
deck of the destroyer, which seems so small after the 
Yorktown and you look across the water, and there in 
the darkness you can see the massive bulk of the carrier 
— beam on to the sea — her flight deck lit from time to 
time by the fires that are raging inside. And you never 
expect to see the great lady again. 

sweeps up and down 

(His voice is jubilant.) But when the morning comes — 
there she is — still there! (Orchestra cheers musically.) 
Still afloat — wallowing in the water — her flight deck 
awash — but still afloat, with battle flags flying proudly 
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town. 
sweeps out — sound of shipping and hammering and rivet- 
ing — shouts 

You go aboard with the salvage crew — climbing up the 
once proud decks to the flight deck island. You’re going 
to try and get her to Pearl Harbor. 

Cut those five-inch guns away on the starboard side. 
The destroyer comes in close alongside and throws an 
electric cable aboard to give you power for the salvage 
operations. 

You men go aft and start heaving those planes over the 
side. 

All morning you work on her, and by noontime the ship 
is nearly erect again — minus that sickening angle to the 
sea that spells death to an aircraft carrier — that lurch 
like a fish turning up its belly. 

Go below and unload the munitions. Jettison everything 
that’s loose. Harry, take two men and help the engineer 
with the blowers down below. Get the pumps working. 
Aye, aye, sir. 

And so you go below, feeling your way past the wreck- 
age, through the twisted corridors — down to the bow- 
els of the ship. But it’s not friendly down here any more 
— not comfortable and familiar like an old acquaintance 
—everything is different. The bulkheads lean toward 
you at a grotesque angle, and the deck leans away under 
your feet, and the guts of the ship are growling like an 
angry dog — and you're nervous all of a sudden. But 
you do your work down there, fixing things, getting the 
pumps working — all day long. Until the afternoon 
— when a Jap submarine sneaks through the destroyer 
escort and slips another torpedo into the shattered hull 
of the carrier. 

the roar of a torpedo; music comes in low and powerful. 
It’s over now. 

Yeah. She’ll never pull out of this. 

Better get the men off. 

Aye, aye. (shouting) All hands. Abandon ship! (The cry 
is repeated in the background several times.) 

What about those men below decks? 








AIR FORCE 


In America wartime documentaries still lag behind their British counter 
parts. The OWI films — with a few exceptions like Troop Train and War 
Town — were undistinguished. (There is still cause to mourn Congress’ 
closing of the unit, along with other domestic OWI operations.) The Holly- 
wood companies have done little to advance the art, although RKO’s This 
/s America series — along March of Time lines — and a few short features 
from other studios have told their stories competently. What Hollywood 
has developed with success, however, is the fiction film whose main ingredient 
is fact. Paramount’s Wake Island was the first of this sort, a powerful record 
of the Marines’ epic stand. Warners followed with 4ir Force, the story of a 
‘lying Fortress whose all-out action finish, showing the destruction of a 
Japanese convoy, even managed to predict history by several months. 
Neither picture depended on name actors to bolster up the box-office. 





Warners 








Warners 


ACTION IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC 


Although Action in the North Atlantic boasts Humphrey Bogart as a point of 


salesmanship, it is in the same tradition as dir Force and Wake Island, show- 
ing, this time, the life and times of the Merchant Marine, and moving a 
camera along a Hollywood-replica convoy route from Canada to Mur- 
mansk. The Warners are also responsible for Mission to Moscow which defies 
classification among any of the known film forms. Although it is presumably 
a movie reenactment of what Ambassador Davies saw on his trip to Russia 
and recorded in his book, there is some insistence among its opponents that 
it is a good deal more fiction than fact. Whatever its relation to international 
history, Mission to Moscow makes Hollywood motion picture history because 
it turns a friendly face towards Russia. 
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Must have been trapped. Their compartment is below 
the water line now. They couldn’t get out even if they 
were still alive. 

Let’s hope they’re dead. 

telephone ringing. 

Telephone. From the pump room. Where those men are. 
Answer it. 

telephone being picked up 

Hello, this is Quinn. 

(on filter) This is Harry Maulsby. What happened? 
Jap submarine. The destroyers got it, but not quick 
enough. 

Long as they got it. How’s the ship? 

Done for this time. Going down by the stern. 

Oh! At’s tough. 

Yeah. Listen Harry, do you guys know what kind of a 
fix you’re in? 

Yeah. We can’t get out. We tried already and we can’t 
get out. 

I’m sorry. 

That’s all right. You oughta see the acey-deucey game 
we’ve got going down here. I’m winning for a change. 
(pause) Listen, Quinn, there’s something you can do for 
me, will yah? 

Yeah, anything you say. 

You know Mabel at Joe’s place. Well, look up Mabel for 
me when you get a chance, see. Look up Mabel for me 
and give her a kiss. I left owing her one. 

Okay. Okay, Harry. 

Thanks. Well, so long kid. Good luck. 

Be seeing you, Harry. I mean — 

(laughs) Okay. And listen — if one comes along with 
your name on it, why look us up and we’!I cut you in on 
the acey-deucey game. So long. 

So long, Harry. 

telephone being put down; music swells up and out; sound 
of ship sinking — steam escaping — occasional rumbling 
deep down — sharper crackling noise as plates buckle. 
(over) At 6:30 the next morning, all hands on the destroyer 
escort were called on deck — 

Come on topside, you guys, and see your ship go down. 
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Gradually the Yorktown was settling. There was no com- 
motion. Nobody said anything. She was going down, 
slowly and gracefully, like the lady she was. Sailors, lin- 
ing the rails, raised their hands in salute. And across the 
water from the watching destroyers came the sound of 
taps — 

a — it fades; sound of band playing ‘Hail to the Chief’; 
crowd notses 

April 4th, 1936, was a holiday at Newport News, Virginia. 
The mayor was there and Mrs. Roosevelt from Wash- 
ington and thousands of spectators in new spring clothes. 
The band played and suddenly a giant ship quivered and 
began to move. Mrs. Roosevelt swung the beribboned 
bottle of champagne against the ship’s steel hull — 

I christen thee Yorktown. 

The wine splashed and spattered on the spring dresses of 
women standing nearby. Everybody laughed. (cut crowd 
and band sharply) 

taps fintshes. 

Now it is June 7th, 1942 — six months to the day after 
Pearl Harbor. The Yorktown is sinking. She’ll have com- 
pany at the bottom of the sea. Japanese ships that she 
has sunk. Three transports at Makin Island. Two cruis- 
ers damaged. Four destroyers and three cargo vessels at 
Salamaua. Three cargo ships, two heavy cruisers, a light 
cruiser and a destroyer at Tulagi. With the Lexington in 
the Coral Sea, four Japanese carriers put out of action — 
two of them sunk. And at Midway, bomb hits on two 
more Jap carriers, a battleship and several cruisers. The 
Yorktown will have company at the bottom of the sea. 
the rumbling and the bubbling ends; sound of thin wind; 
the music sweeps in — then goes down for: 

(firmly) And Harry and his friends, playing acey-deucey 
while the ship went down? Don’t worry about them. 
They’re still alive. As long as there’s a history book 
they’ll be alive. Long after you and I and those we know 
aren’t even remembered by our grandchildren, those 
guys will still be alive — playing acey-deucey at the 
bottom of the sea in the shattered hulk of the United 
States Aircraft Carrier Yorktown. 


sweeps up and out. 
The End 


Everybody 
Join Hands’ 


OWEN DODSON, S 1/C 











Drawing by Charles Sebree, § 2/¢ 


(This play should, if possible, be played in the middle of the hall on a 
platform with the audience gathered about on all sides. The house lights 
go down slowly, and a chorus begins to sing ‘ Everybody Foin Hands’.) 


CHORUS 
Everybody join hands 
Our China must be free 
Gather from field and mountain 
Defend our liberty. 


We'll fight to make the future 
Shining, eternally brave. 

Surround our walls with lasting peace 
Let freedom’s banners wave. 


Mothers gather your children 
Send them to clean the earth 

To wash away all tyranny, 

Send the sons you’ve given birth. 


Everybody join hands, 

Defend our liberty. 

Gather from field and mountain. 
Our China will be free. 


SPEAKER 
This play is about the Chinese people and their fight for freedom. It 
is not a realistic play, but it is true as the imagination is true — as 
ideas and ideals are true. The Chinese people are protecting their land 
against tyrants, the whole Chinese people. They scratched the Burma 
Road out with their finger-nails, they bury their thousand-a-day 
dead in common graves along the fighting fronts of China. 


A rim of the dead protecting still their Chinese earth, 
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The people cry again not for deliverers for they are delivering them- 
selves; 

They cry again not for martyrs, for scores of martyrs have sainted 
their earth; 

They cry again not for prophets, for their future is simple and clear; 

They cry to all the others fighting for freedom to join hands 

And symbol the earth again with Christ; 

They cry for the whole world to save itself 

From the revelation that free men can ever be tyrants again. 

The whole Chinese people have bled for six years: 

They require that their winter trees hanging with frozen blood 

Be melted by spring and pass away; 

They require that the hearts of free men all over the world 

Be humble and be ready for that spring. 


(The song fades. A gong sounds three times, light and delicate. Out of 
the darkness @ SPEECH CHOIR begins to speak and on the platform there 
are a dozen lighted Chinese lanterns held high by peasants in coolie hats. 
They chant a gay Chinese holiday song as they move across the platform 
rhythmically, stylized.) 


SPEECH CHOIR 
There are no lovely Chinese lanterns any more — 
They are blown out by war. 
The kites are grounded, 
Along the streets of Canton and Peiping and Lanchow 
All the lovely paper dragon festivals are dead — 
They are blown out by war. 
Where is the China we read about, we saw pictures of, 
The China I visited when I was a child? 
It is blown out by war! 


(The lantern carriers form single file and trot off with their lanterns and 


there is darkness again.) 


SPEECH CHOIR 
The good earth is fertilized with ammunition, (/ow rumble) 
Planted with the bones and flesh of the Chinese people, (/arger rumble) 
Watered with the blood of the Chinese people. (/argest rumbling) 
From this earth the people will harvest freedom. 
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EVERYBODY JOIN HANDS 
(Enter the movers. A lonesome and slow beat of a tom-tom. Their hands 
on their bellies, they move to the ideas in the lines that follow. On ‘ They 
ran to the war lords that ruled them crying . . . they move to one end of 
the platform crying their desperation. The war lords appear in stiff, 
jewelled gowns with long treacherous swords to cut the people down.) 


SPEAKER 
Before this war the people were ruled not by a central government, 
But by war lords who preyed on the people. 
They were terrible and unjust and the people remained 
In their worm-low poverty. 


SPEECH CHOIR 
When famine concentrated its skeleton strength on their bellies, 
SPEAKER 
When yearly the rains came like the Biblical flood, 
SPEECH CHOIR 
When locusts shadowed the land and picked their harvest meatless, 
SPEAKER 
When the foreign leeches came and sucked the good of their earth, 
SPEECH CHOIR 
When the people no longer could bear their oppressors, 
SPEAKER 
They rose up and cried in desperate confusion; 
They ran to the war lords that ruled them, crying: 


SPEECH CHOIR 


Where are the martyrs? 
Where are the saints? 
We are deserted! 


Where are the deliverers? 

Where are the miracles? 

We are deserted! 

SPEAKER 

They rushed to the war lords but they were denied — 
The lords walked stiffly with drawn swords, 
And they sent bandits to rob the people 
And cut down the defiant; 
They left the weak to eat the dirt of their earth. 
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They left them there worming in the earth for food. 
These people had no land of their own, no unity. 
They were divided. 


There was the knuckle of oppression always on their necks. 


SPEECH CHOIR 
Civil war and foreign leeches sucking the good of their land. 


SPEAKER 
Opium they were given to smoke, 
Drugs of fantastic smell and poison, 
Poison that destroyed the people’s spirit and the people’s bone. 


SPEECH CHOIR 


The opium of death! 

The opium of speaet justice! 
The opium of money! 

The opium of flattery! 

The opium of religion! 


SPEAKER 
The people were divided — 


SPEECH CHOIR 
The people were alone. 


SINGERS 


All over the land, desolation — 

All over the land, division — 

The Chinese earth moved with despair — 
Life was mosquito cheap — 

There was nothing to plant — 

There was nothing to reap. 


(The movers begin to go off with sorrow riding their backs and death 
hanging from their hands. They move low and chant deep and dark. Fust 
as they are nearly off, a leader appears. They about face. He forms them 
into straight lines and, headed by him standing upright, they follow him 
off, moving rhythmically.) 

SPEAKER 
A leader appeared. 
Inch by inch he had climbed to the people. 
He had heard in his deep night sleep the voices, 
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And they pinched his heart, 

They scarred his mind. 

He came to the people not through peace, 
But by fighting little civil wars. 

He stood before them not as himself, 

But as compassion and strength. 

He was unity. 

He was not too soon, 

But he was early enough. 

He had heard them cry! 


SPEECH CHOIR (whispering) 
Give us martyrs; 
Give us deliverers; 
What are the prophecies? 
Where is hope? 
Where is freedom? 
Food? 
Hope? 
Death is a blue light, and 
it never blows out! 
Our earth is swallowed up, 


Help us! 
(Gongs strike like terror; movers rush off; lights out sharply.) 


SPEAKER 
The dwarf men from Eastern Islands seized Manchuria, 
Invaded Chahar and Jehal. 


(Lights shine up again. A lone singer begins:) 


SINGER 
Please be brave my darling 
I’m going out to meet the foe. 
Please be brave my darling 
You'll follow wherever I go. 
Please be brave my darling 
Remember you'll always know. 
Wipe your tears my darling 
I wanted our children to grow 
In a world without any foe. 
Please be brave my darling 
You'll follow wherever I go. 
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(4 coolie trots in waving a Chinese flag rhythmically and as he gets 
centre there is a terrific explosion. Another coolie trots in with a bamboo 
pole across his shoulders and a pail at each end. He trots up to his fallen 
brother to pick up the flag. The enemy bombs get him also. Then there 
is silence and cautiously the movers creep toward the fallen coolies and 
carry them off. This action takes place during the following speech.) 


SPEAKER 

In North China in a village west of Peiping 
Bombs whirled down blasting Chinese earth, 
And the peasants couldn’t understand. 
They dragged their dead off their fields and were bewildered 
By the death that shot down from shining birds flying in the sky. 
Oh the hatchets of war cleaved the Chinese earth; 
War was official now as weather bulletins. 
But the Chinese people led by their leader sang 
Chee Lai — which means arise! 
Now they must defend their mountains and their plains, 
Their cities and their dragons of faith. 
The whole people gathered together by a whirlwind of freedom. 

(The movers proceed to build the burma Road with precise movement 
— fast and mechanical, like an old movie. But it ts not funny. The song 
bursts out and continues as the road is built.) 


CHORUS 
Building are we a road to freedom, 
Shovel out the dirt, 
Scratch the mountains for freedom, 
Dig the road, 
Dig the road. 


All women and children for freedom, 
All the brave young men, 

Dig the road to freedom, 

Dig the road, 

Dig the road. 


This blood and death for freedom 
Now we sacrifice 

Digging the road to freedom. 

Dig the road, 

Dig the road. 
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‘Where are the martyrs? 
Where are the saints? 
We are deserted! : 
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‘You fight to make a clean and beautiful earth out of a ruined one. 
When freedom gathers a people together, 

Vo show of arms can tear them asunder. 

Oh my people, oh my Chinese land, oh my world, 
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SPEAKERS 
The dwarf men from the East can never conquer this land, 
With cunning tricks or complicated philosophy, 
Or new machines — 
This people is gathered together by a whirlwind of freedom. 
They cried: 
SPEECH CHOIR 


Connect China — 

Make our land one — 

We will build a road across our plains 
And through our mountains. 


SPEAKER 
The Burma Road came into the world a legend. 
Out of every village and hamlet eight days journey, 
On either side of the road went the summons for workers 
To connect China with the Burma Road. 
No modern machines — only human toil scratched this road from 
the earth. 
Two hundred thousand men built the Burma Road 
And three hundred bridges to span the road. 
Two hundred thousand Chinese workers scratched the road out with 
their fingernails. 
The road is a road and also symbol of what a people can accomplish 
When the whirlwind of freedom blows them together. 
Nightmare days — 
Nerve-draining determination, 
Rains came like Biblical floods, 
And washed their toil away, 
Dust and chills and fever, 
But the people worked on, 
Lack of food — the people scratched on. 
From Lashio through Yunnan, 
The Tibetan plateau, 
Across deep canyons, past the jungle-fringed Mekong, 
And the green faces of the Salween rivers to Kunming 
They scratched out their road of freedom. 


SPEECH CHOIR 


Oh the days 
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When men died from malaria. 

Oh the days 

When truck wheels slipped on the mud 
And men slipped into death. 

Oh the days 

When showers of rock shot up 

And then shot down. 

Oh the dead 

And oh the days. 

The dynamite and the deep canyons, 
Oh the dead! 


SPEAKER 

The people sang as they worked 
And the earth favored their rhythm 
And where Marco Polo led cargoes 
Of silk and jade and gold leaf, amber and ivory, 

(Movers move across completed road with ammunition, rifles, etc.) 
Now the people lead convoys of ammunition, 
Guns, tanks, food, courage, hope. 
The Burma Road came into the world a legend 
Of the people’s strength when they fight for their freedom. 


SPEECH CHOIR 
The Chinese people moved their universities to the hills; 
They took their factories apart and put them together in the hills; 
They removed their ancient culture to the hills; 
They executed their traitors; 
They buried their treasures in the hills of free China, 
And they will go back again when their whole land is theirs again. 


SPEAKER 
Once the people moaned for martyrs and saints, 
For peace, for death, for freedom. 
Now they know that they are these, 
The whole Chinese people are these. 


(The leader appears again and the people join hands in a triple circle 


about him.) 
LEADER 
Oh my people we work together, 
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We fight together against exhaustion within 

And the leeches without. 

Oh my people remember the opium that killed you. 

The rape of your women and their agony. 

Remember the rape of your land and the threadbare hope. 
Remember how the leeches sucked your earth of oil, 
Stripped your land of treasure, 

Plugged your rivers with strange boats, 

Raided your good name and laughed out loud. 

Oh my people, forgive, only forgive forever. 

Remember also the fighters for freedom 

In Russia, England, France, Greece, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Africa, Australia, America, Holland, Belgium, 

And countries already conquered but unconquerable, 

The living and the dead who fight the dwarf men from the East, 
And the Frankenstein men from the West. 

Oh my people 

The hands of all good people are joined together 

To rid the earth of tyrants and leeches. 

Oh my people remember, remember, 

That these war years are starvation years worse than before, 
But that you plant freedom each time you plant your dead, 
You redeem the earth with each razed hut, 

With each devastation and each momentary defeat. 

Oh my people remember 

You fight to make a clean and beautiful earth out of a ruined one. 
When freedom gathers a people together, 

No show of arms can tear them asunder. 


Oh my people, oh, my Chinese land, oh my world. 


(The people begin to sing and, holding hands, they follow the leader, 
moving in a triple circle that unwinds itself as they move off one by one 
singing, ‘Everybody Foin Hands’. The house lights up.) 





(Editors’ Note: Everybody Join Hands is dedicated to Pearl Buck. 
The music that accompanied the performance at the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station was by Herman Hill, Mus. 1/c; Charles 
Sebree, § 2/c, did the choreography.) 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


NEW BOOKS FROM ENGLAND 


THEATRICAL CAVALCADE 
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Graham Greene 
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Elizabeth Burres Meyer 
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Benchley Beside Himself, by Robert 
Benchley. Harper's: $2.50. 
ANY years ago, just before the 
last generation became the lost 
generation, a young man lived with 
his family in a white house in Scars- 
dale. He was a very good looking 
young man in spite of the fact that his 
nose turned up a little. He was serious- 
minded although he had an excellent 
sense of humor. He was a journalist by 
profession and Harvard by education. 
But the most noticeable thing about 
him was his quick, almost automatic 
response to any call from the director 
of the Little Theatre. He would play 
one part or two at a moment’s notice, 
help with the scenery or drive the 
truck, do anything, in fact, to make 
the course of the theatre run smoothly. 
That may not sound like the ‘ Portrait 
of a Humorist as a Young Man’ but 
there it is for what it is worth. For 
that handsome, slender, talented and 
obedient young man was, Dear Reader, 
none other than the now celebrated 
Robert Benchley. This may mean 
that the proper course for any bud- 
ding humorist who wishes to become 
one of the leading comics of his day in 
print and pictures is to help the direc- 
tor of the local Little Theatre in every 
possible way, on all occasions. There 
may, of course, be other factors in Mr. 
Benchley’s success, such as his rich 
experience of life, his broad sympa- 
thies and understanding, his knowl- 
edge of the difference between the 
universal and the particular, his ex- 
traordinary vocabulary and a wit that 
ranges from words to philosophies 
with equal ease and equal hilarity. 





LOW ROYALTY PLAYS 


FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


Plays of tested audience reaction — 
easy and inexpensive to produce — 
in manuscript form. 
@ Writeforinformation @ 
PLAY BUREAU 


Pasadena Playhouse Association 
33 South El Molino Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 











WE SPECIALIZE and are successful | 
in finding promptly the “Out-of- 
Print” or “Hard-to-Find” books 
which you particularly desire. 
Please write us stating ‘Wants.” 
No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 


Station O, Box 22 New York 11, N.Y. 








— Correction: 
R EST New Publication Date 
PLAYS 


OF 1899-1909 


Edited by 
BURNS MANTLE 
d 


The publishers regret 
that, due to the exi- 
gencies of war, this 
volume, announced in 
last month’s Theatre 
Arts as coming on 
August 17, has been 
postponed until early 
in 1944. 


ae DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 


an 
Garrison P. Sherwood 








Gluyas Williams has done the draw. 
ings for Benchley Beside Himself, the 
latest volume of Benchley essays, not 
all of them new, not all of them firs 
class. But the first-class ones are 
traordinarily good and the old ones 
welcome as ever. So far nobody im 
planning for a post-war world has said 
that it should have more Robert 
Benchleys in it. It is to be hoped that 
that can be arranged. 


Manual of Foreign Dialects for Radio, 
Stage and Screen, by Lewis and Mare 
guerite Shalett Herman. Ziff-Davis: $6 
fhe principal foreign dialects i 
authoritative detail, with ‘vis 

phonetics’ and musical inflectio 
charts. For the actor of stage, radid 
and screen, the teacher, the directo 
and the playwright. A well-organized 
practical, serviceable book. 











